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NOTES AND STUDIES 


PRIMITIVE MONOTHEISM'! 


PeruapPs one of the most significant phases in the history of religion 
is the critical study of the world’s religions. It has, it is true, been con- 
centrated largely upon the beliefs and practices of rudimentary peoples ; 
but it is becoming more clearly recognized that between such peoples 
and those regarded as more advanced or higher no rigid dividing line 
can be drawn. Indeed the trend of research is towards developements 
more crucial than hitherto, partly because of the growing opposition to 
simple evolutionary views of the history of religion, and partly through 
the activity of competent Roman Catholic scholars in the comparative 
study of religions.? Not among these alone is there a tendency to 
restate the well-known theory of a ‘ primitive monotheism’, and when 
one considers the present position of problems of evolution and of the 
‘ evolutionary’ way of thinking of things, one welcomes the appearance 
of a book by an eminent Roman Catholic ethnologist which, more than 
any other of recent years, provokes a deeper enquiry into the question 
whether ‘ primitive monotheism’ is a fact or, as it has been styled, a 
‘modern dream’. 

‘The name of Father Schmidt’, says Professor Rose ‘is known where- 
ever Anthropology and Comparative Religion are studied ; his learning 
and industry are as familiar as his name ; these facts are quite enough 
to warrant the introduction of his own short statement of his views to 
the English-speaking public, especially as he accompanies it with a 
review of the whole history of the subject, remarkable alike for its 
completeness and its brevity.’ The book comprises an account—some- 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion: Facts and Theories, By Father W. 
Schmidt, Professor in the University of Vienna. Translated by H. J. Rose, 
Professor of Greek, St Andrews. (Methuen, London, 1931, pp. xvi, 302.) 

2 Cf. the valuable book of Father Pinard de la Boullaye on comparative religion, 
noticed in these pages, J.7.S. xxvii 332 sq. 
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what polemical at times—of modern theories of religion (animism, 
totemism, etc.), a determined rejection of the ‘evolutionary’ stand- 
point in favour of the ‘ethnological’ method (with the introduction of 
which into this country the name of the late Dr W. H. Rivers is 
associated, cf. p. 224), and a description of the increasing approximation 
of other writers to his own position. From the evidence for the 
prevalence of beliefs in High Gods or Supreme Beings among people 
who are ‘ethnologically’ primitive, Father Schmidt argues that a 
monotheism of a strikingly pure character distinguished the very begin- 
ning of the history of religion but has been overlaid by the less pure 
when not degraded cults of peoples living at higher stages of develope- 
ment. His confident attacks upon the types of research which English 
readers connect with the names of Tylor, Frazer, Hartland, and others, 
and his assurance that the ethnological method provides him with an 
absolutely objective foundation, combine to give a certain authoritative- 
ness to a book which emphasizes with uncompromising distinctness 
the cleavage between the two main lines of enquiry into the history of 
religion. 

From his survey of the peoples who are held to be ethnologically 
primitive, Father Schmidt constructs a picture of the worship of a 
Supreme Being, a personality transcending all experience (p. 266), 
omnipotent, universal cause and creator, omniscient, beneficent, all- 
righteous, father, giver of moral law, and the centre of cult (pp. 262- 
282). These Primitives include pygmies, Tasmanians, Algonkins, 
Eskimo, etc., and are food-hunters. Above them in the scale are the 
Primary peoples, living at the stage where man exploits nature. They 
fall into three classes, each with religious characteristics (pp. 238 sqq., 
247, 287 sqq.): (a) matrilineal, agriculturists (with lunar ideas, mother- 
goddesses), (4) patrilineal, totemists (solar ideas; men are prominent), 
and (c) patrilineal, nomads (sky-gods, social hierarchy). Next, with all 
sorts of complex crossings come the Secondary and Tertiary cultures, 
the latter comprising the old civilizations of Asia, Europe, and America. 
Now it is found by the ‘ ethnological ’-method that beliefs in Supreme 
Beings are at their strongest and purest among the Primitives, and 
Father Schmidt believes he can say ‘ with practical certainty’ that the 
pygmy culture is the oldest ; and the pygmies practice magic but little 
(pp. 124, 285). Beginning with the ethnological stage which—ex hyp.— 
lies nearest the starting-point of religion, the aim is ‘to put gradually to- 
gether from many faded fragments a life-like picture’ of the prehistoric 
primitive religion (p. 290), and to determine the course which the 
developement took. So, the data of religion are examined according to 
their ‘ ethnological’ age (p. 212, cf. p. 113 on the age of totemism), and 
it is claimed that this gives an objectivity to the conclusions touching the 
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history of religion in contrast to the subjectivity of all other methods and 
arguments. 

It is evident, at the outset, that this ethnological treatment does not 
cover the great historical religions. Much is said of the soundness of 
the new ‘historical’ method, as it is also styled,’ but it is applied to 
areas of whose history relatively little is known, and not to those where 
the developement of religion can be traced historically, and is found to 
illustrate typical and fundamental processes in the vicissitudes of religion. 
There is, in fact, a failure—and it is not confined to Father Schmidt’s 
school—to co-ordinate the ‘lower’ and the ‘higher’ religions : it is as 
though writers had not made up their minds as to the real relationship 
between them. Moreover, while there is no doubt that the tendency is 
growing—and not among Roman Catholic writers alone—to recognize 
the existence of Supreme Gods among rudimentary peoples, it has to be 
observed that Father Schmidt goes far beyond those whose admissions 
of conclusions approximate to his own’; and when, as often, these gods 
are found to be devoid of cult and otiose, he must contend that they 
are the faded and unworshipped gods of the later stages (cf. p. 141), and, 
in addition, claims to have made a more intensive study of the problem 
than other writers (p. 241).* 

The book is in no sense the manual or handbook that it purports to 
be (Preface p. v sq.), and it is often not easy to grasp the author’s views.‘ 
However, on his own shewing it would seem that the monotheistic 
Primitives went to the wall. Squeezed into unattractive and remote 
parts of the globe (pp. 252 sq., 261, 281), these peoples, once vigorous 


' See Index, s.v. Historical Method ; also pp. 96, 133, 217, 237- 

2 This applies to Tylor (p. 77, naturally enough), Andrew Lang (‘ perhaps the 
first modern essayist in Great Britain’, p. 172), Séderblom (pp. 141, 207), Preuss 
(p. 200), Radin (p. 203), Pettazoni (p. 212), Ankermann (p. 244), and even Graebner 
(p. 238), to whose ethnological work Father Schmidt is much indebted (p. 230). 

3 As regards some details : the book, which appears practically at the same time 
as the German original, is based upon a much larger work (three volumes total over 
3,000 pages). Owing to condensation the reference to Jevons (p. 108) does not do 
justice to his sceptical attitude to primitive monotheism as does the fuller German 
work (Ursprung d. Gottesidee i 30). The argument that the natives of South-east 
Australia are more primitive than those of Central Australia (p. 246) scarcely agrees 
with other authorities (e.g. Frazer Belief in Immortality i 141 sqq.). The remarks 
about paganism assimilating itself to Christianity (p. 22) must be checked by 
Cumont's studies, and that about the Manichaeism of the Albigensians (¢5.) by Burkitt 
Rel. of the Manichees p. 32. Prof. Rose has introduced a number of useful notes 
and remarks, especially on Indo-European religion (pp. 18, 20, 48-54), and some- 
times also to modify Father Schmidt’s personal remarks (e.g. pp. 81, 135, 138, 145, 
212). 

‘ For this reason I have multiplied references, lest I should unintentionally 
misrepresent them. 
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and intelligent (p. 136), had a religion that would satisfy the total sum 
of human needs and give them ‘ the prospect of becoming the master of 
the world and not its slave’ (p. 283). But, socially and economically 
backward (p. 254), they lapsed into a condition of stagnation, poverty, 
and insignificance (p. 289). They fell before peoples more advanced 
and self-confident, with a keener intellect (pp. 159, 208 sq., 247, 256). 
In place of the individual or family religion of the Primitives, we meet 
with tribal or group religion (p. 159) ; and along with this more effective 
social organization, we learn that pastoral nomads become ruling races 
(pp. 239, 241). The higher cultures (Primary, Secondary, etc.) have 
developed from the primitive stock—perhaps, indeed, from a common 
Asiatic home (p. 234)—and they have preserved elements of the primitive 
religion (pp. 255 sq., 261). But while the primitive monotheists have 
declined, suffering loss of religious vitality (pp. 253, 255), among the 
higher peoples the Supreme Beings are superseded, and we mark 
the prevalence of myth, magic, animism, totemism, and so forth 
(pp. 203, 262, etc.). 

Two questions at once arise, (a) the place of religion in this scheme 
of ethnological developement, and (4) the cause of the persistence or 
survival of monotheistic and other forms of religion. First, if on the 
evolutionary view monotheism was a high, if not the highest form of 
religion, how are we to appraise primitive monotheism and the succeeding 
stages? It is true that Father Schmidt blames the evolutionists for 
relying upon a ‘judgement of values’; and indeed it is arguable that 
the question of the relative value and truth of particular religions or 
stages in religion is not the concern of the really impartial student (so p. 5). 
Yet the book as a whole does give the impression that the developement 
of cult spelt religious decay or disintegration, or at least decreasing 
purity (pp. 140, 203, 289). We may agree that their very simplicity 
enabled the primitive children of nature to have simple ideas of a 
Supreme Being, a conception high in content yet unreflecting and 
naive (p. 184, after Lang). Heaven lay about them in their infancy. 
But more advanced races, like adults, have outgrown the ‘ child’ stage ; 
and although it gives a man little joy to feel he’s farther off from heaven 
than when he was a boy, a man has man’s tasks. As the life of 
individuals and of peoples becomes more complex, that is, more 
differentiated, there are problems for which naive unreflecting religion, 
however sublime and impressive in itself, does not avail. In some 
respects the theism of Islam is—or seems to be—simpler than that of 
Christianity ; but the latter is conscious of problems of which Islam— 
like Judaism, Brahmanism, and other religions—is ignorant. And in 
Christianity itself the extreme complexity of certain intellectual and 
other problems—due to the multiplicity of legitimate interests which 
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must be taken into account—sorely perplexing though it is to some 
minds, is not realized by, still less has the sympathy of, others to whom 
what is—or what seems to be—a simpler type of religion is enough. Is 
one to say that the test of the strength of a religion is its relation to its 
proper environment, and, in particular, to the non-religious and secular 
parts of it? When we are apt to see deterioration as we pass from 
Primitive Christianity to the Early Church or from the ethical monotheism 
of the Hebrew prophets to the Post-exilic age (cf. /7.7.S. xxx 301 sqq.), 
we are in danger of forgetting the very different and incommensurable 
environments, the sources of the data upon which our estimates are 
based. Yet no one can ignore the ebb and flow of religion, the decay 
or the growth of that which gives it vitality. But if the ‘evolutionary ’ 
way of looking at the history of religion is, to say the least, imperfect, 
the ‘ ethnological’ method of Father Schmidt and the school to which 
he belongs, has not yet given us one less imperfect. The question 
remains, if their exalted monotheism did not benefit the Primitives, Are 
we to suppose that the more advanced peoples, who do shew signs 
of becoming ‘the master of the world and not its slave’ (p. 283), were 
in any way helped by their religion which, on the theory, is developed 
from primitive monotheism, but is marked—or, is it marred ?—by the 
prevalence of magic, animism, totemism, and the rest ? 

Next a question of cardinal importance arises when we learn from 
Father Schmidt that only a certain conception of Deity enabled man’s 
earliest ancestors to struggle onwards (p. 283 sq.), that in spite of the 
failure of the monotheistic Primitives, elements of the old monotheism 
were preserved, retained or kept (pp. 256, 285, 288), but that ‘the inner 
kernel of religion often disappeared and its essential strength was 
weakened’ with harmful results (p. 289). Details of phraseology which 
may appear pedantic are vital when the implications of terms is under 
discussion, and we ask, how and why did monotheism persist or survive, 
and what connexion is there between the monotheistic tendencies 
among rudimentary peoples and those elsewhere?' Take, for example, 


1 The notion of the ‘survival’ of religious or other beliefs and customs is not met 
with so much to-day as formerly; but it has not died out. Did men become 
totemists because of an alleged incident in pre-history when the father of the horde 
was killed and eaten by his sons? Father Schmidt very justly condemns Freud’s 
‘myth’ which tells how totemism thus first entered the world (p. 110sq.). But 
he in turn uses misleading phraseology when he seems to derive from the matri- 
lineal cultures (where ideas of matter and of spirit are divorced) the materialistic 
and the spiritual trends of thought which appear respectively in the materialistic 
Sankhya philosophy of India and the various spiritual philosophies of the Greeks 
(p. 86). Are we to think of actual historical connexions, or of certain types of tem- 
perament and thought recurring more or less independently of each other? Cf. J. 7.S. 
xxxii 247 sqq. on our ideas of origin and derivation, and in particular, p. 247 note 2. 
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his quite legitimate rejection of the assumption that the beliefs in 
Supreme Beings, which are to be found among savages, have invariably 
been introduced by missionaries (pp. 183, 197 sq.). None the less, 
no one doubts that teachers and preachers have been able to exert 
permanent influence upon the beliefs of rudimentary peoples. Hence 
the ability of the latter to acquire simple though profound religious 
convictions and make them their own, points not merely to the successful 
influence of A upon B, but to B’s pricis. “ity. Indeed, characteristic of 
the profoundest experiences is the intuitive assurance that here ‘ there is 
neither east nor west, border nor breed, nor birth’, but, peculiarly 
private and personal though they are, they can be evoked in others and 
realized by them for themselves. 

It is necessary, therefore, to distinguish religious experience, as such, 
and its content ; and when one considers the enormous antiquity of man 
and the possibility of the influence of men of a higher type of religion 
upon the lower, even in remote times, it would seem that the problem 
of ‘primitive monotheism’ is being handled too mechanically and 
artificially. Too much attention is being focussed upon the supposed 
sublime monotheism of the Primitives at the beginning of history, and 
too little upon the nature of religious experiences elsewhere. We can 
agree with Father Schmidt that religion could not ‘develope’ from 
magic or from a stage where there was no religion (p. 137 sq.).' Religion 
is, in certain respects, a priori (p. 148, quoting Vierkandt) ; ‘certain ideas 
and certain concepts are ultimate for man as a social being as specific 
physiological reactions are for him as a biological entity ’ (p. 204, quoting 
Radin). But a distinction must be drawn between the content of a 
religious experience and the experience as such, for it is the latter we 
have in mind when we agree with the names mentioned ; whereas the 
former, the content, is conditioned by local, temporal, and personal 
circumstances, and can be treated historically as undergoing develope- 
ment—or evolution. 

Monotheism has been treated too absolutely, both by those who place 
it at the beginning of the history of religion—where it failed to help 
Father Schmidt’s Primitives—and by those who regard it as the climax, 
as though no further developement or enrichment of religion were needed. 
Its value has been exaggerated apart from its content, for beliefs and 
rites that seem religious are not necessarily ethically or intellectually 
commendable : the conviction of a life after death has been one that 
justified or tolerated crude and cruel practices, and the belief in a 
Supreme Being has not been so important as the ethical aspect of the 
belief and its effective place in a people’s life and thought. Even a high 


1 Of course it is not denied that certain fundamental ideas admit of taking a 
magical or a religious form. 
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type of monotheism may not be what is needed by the growing con- 
sciousness of mankind, for what could have seemed more noble than the 
Judaism of nineteen centuries ago, when this fine ethical monotheism 
was confronted by a religion logically higher by reason of its claims, its 
implications, and its potentiality? Again, when writers enlarge upon 
sundry pre-Mosaic tendencies to monotheism, they tend to forget that it 
was Mosaism, a new stage, however obscure its details, which made 
history—if it was not the great prophets some half-dozen centuries later. 
Also Father Schmidt himself emphasizes the monotheistic ideas in Arabia 
before Mohammed (pp. 192 sqq.) ; but it was not these elevated though 
scattered ideas of Allah that made Islam a force. Hence, since he 
recognizes among his Primitives ‘three, and perhaps four completely 
different cultures, with different religions’ (p. 255), it is surely more 
reasonable to recognize varieties and qualities of monotheism (monolatry, 
henotheism, etc.)—consider, for example, the Deutero-Isaiah—even as 
there are of animism and totemism, than to combine the data and 
reconstruct a primitive monotheism which, all said and done, came to 
nothing. 

In general, since Religion, throughout history, has had typically 
practical and social aspects, 2nd in Christianity has developed unique 
ideals of a universal religion, 2 heavenly kingdom, and the Fatherhood 
of God, it may be claimed that the ‘ evolutionary ’ standpoint, admittedly 
imperfect though it is, is entirely justified in its endeavour to trace 
the social, economic, and all other phases of human developement. 
But Father Schmidt and the ethnological school leave off too early, in 
that ¢hey ignore the great historical religions, and our interest extends 
back, not to a reconstructed monotheistic period, where man had not yet 
tribal, social, or other human authority (p. 274), but to stages where we 
can pursue the growth of social order and inter-tribal—later, international 
—relations.’ The co-ordination of diverse types of religious and related 
experience has a practical value for this age, and it is of theoretical 
value for the comparative study of religions ; so, whatever be the faults 
of Otto and his doctrine of the ‘numinous’ (some scant criticism on 
p. 142) and of Durkheim and the sociological school (blamed for over- 
emphasizing the community, p. 130), it is to the problem of effective 
social-religious relations and the ideal of a real universalism that the 
modern study of religions has been continuously, even if unconsciously, 
moving. Hence, as we look back upon Andrew Lang and his succes- 
sors, we can understand his failure to convince his contemporaries 
(pp. 173 sqq.). There are problems more important, more tangible, than 
that of Primitive Monotheism—indeed Father Schmidt has uninten- 
tionally made it clear that even if his theory be correct, the monotheism 

! The developement begins with the nomads (cf. pp. 239, 241, also p. 67). 
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of his Primitives is of scarcely more than antiquarian interest. But his 
book is thought-provoking in the best sense, and though we unhesitat- 
ingly reject his theory—Monotheism being a psychological tendency 
rather than a stage in an evolutionary system '—it would be a serious 
error to assume that the evidence behind it is negligible. 

Among rudimentary peoples the Supreme Beings are often found to 
be, in a special sense, ‘causes’. This requires examination. In the 
first place, Father Schmidt entirely agrees with the words of the 
ethnologist Graebner: ‘the Australian does not consider the natural 
to be supernatural, but rather the reverse, the supernatural is natural to 
him’ (p. 245). The statement has a much more general application, in 
that, from a religious standpoint, the profoundest phenomena may be 
felt to be ‘natural’: to the Hebrew prophets all Yahweh’s activities 
were ‘natural’ operations, however marvellous or inscrutable to men. 
The Transcendent is within the Rational: God is a ‘natural’ part of 
the u/timate Universe, that of which our accounts, based upon part only 
of total human experience, can be, however self-contained, but partial. 
And since spiritualism, occultism, and crude superstitions are part of the 
‘ natural’ world of those who believe in them, we may say that besides 
the dichotomy of the natural (secular, profane, rational, etc.) and the 
supernatural (sacred, religious, supersensuous, etc.), there is a standpoint 
which comprehends the latter under a higher or, rather, a more inclusive 
conception of the former.’ It is not to be supposed, however, that 
primarily no distinction was made between the supernatural and the 
natural, between the ‘religious’ and the ‘non-religious’ spheres, and 
that there was once some undifferentiated matrix (cf. p. 128). It is true 
that the sphere of the former often does seem to bulk excessively in the 
lives of some rudimentary peoples ; but, speaking generally, there are 
everywhere taboos, rites de passage, etc., which indicate a consciousness 
of the gulf between ordinary workaday experiences and the more 
intense experiences of the realm of the ‘numinous’. No doubt the line 
between ‘ natural’ and ‘supernatural’ causation was thin and intricate, 
but rudimentary men do much in ways that are entirely devoid of aught 
that is ‘religious’ or ‘ magical ’.* 

1 Cf. E, O. James in the New Commentary i 673 ¢ (see J.7.S. xxx 308). 

2 Cf. W. Robertson Smith Prophets of Israel p. 311 and elsewhere on the realism 
of Semitic mysticism and supernaturalism ; also Schmidt, p. 16, on the approach of 
‘critical realism’; and Kreglinger Ztudes sur Origine et le Dévelop. de la Vig 


Relig. (1919) p. 163: ‘realism and materialism are the fundamental characteristics 
of the thought of primitive man.’ 


5 Cf. Schmidt, pp. 129, 162; and especially, Malinowski Science, Religion and 
Reality (ed. Needham) pp. 32sqq., and Science and Religion: a Symposium 
pp. 70sqq. But when Father Schmidt emphasizes the absolute priority of ‘ normal’ 
or ‘profane’ causation, ‘magical’ causation being later (p. 153), it is not clear 
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Next, while insisting—very justifiably—on the priority of Religion 
over Magic, Father Schmidt regards the control of ‘magical’ powers 
(by which he means impersonal powers) as an expression of man’s self- 
confidence (p. 288), whereas prayer, which is widely distributed among 
his primitives (pp. 279, 282), is an appeal to another personality. 
When primitive man felt his helplessness he prayed to his god 
(p. 1548q.); but, later, on the higher ethnological stages, the necessity 
of overcoming difficulties is, we are told, an active cause of the origin 
of magic (p. 152): the idea of exploiting ‘magical’ (i.e. impersonal) 
powers being more agreeable to man’s self-confidence than prayer to 
a god (p. 155). Really, it is hard to grasp Father Schmidt’s concep- 
tion of the history of religion! We know that men are wont to pray for 
things, or they try to do them for themselves in accordance with their 
notions of causation ; or prayer and action are combined—sometimes in 
ways that lead us to call the acts ‘magical’ or—less unkindly—‘ magico- 
religious’. But the self-confidence which, according to him, charac- 
terizes the higher races and enabled them to fight life’s battles (cf. 
Pp. 159) is indispensable throughout human history, though it has its 
obvious dangers. And whereas ‘magic’ (in the wider sense) has been 
a factor in human developement,’ reliance upon prayer has its own 
extreme—in quietism : at all events the monotheistic Primitives could 
not hold their own in the struggle for existence. Moreover, in the 
history of Israel itself we perceive how a genuine religious confidence 
became spiritual pride and led to the assurance that Yahweh must 
protect his people. ‘Magic’, in the wider sense of reliance upon 
imperfect or wrong ideas of causation, must constantly: have failed ; and 
in the place of Father Schmidt’s schematic ethnological theory of early 
religion, a more historical survey would have shewn that the vicissitudes 
of religion, with prayer and quietism, and with self-confidence and over- 
confidence, are psychologically intelligible and recurrent. 

His restriction of ‘magic’ to impersonal powers aggravates what is 
admittedly an excessively intricate subject, bound up with our ideas of 
the content and progress of religion on the one side, and, on the other, 
the progress of ideas of causation. Broadly viewed, ‘magic’ in- 
volves the exercise of control or compulsion in the sphere of the super- 
natural (the religious, supersensuous, or numinous); it is irrelevant, 
futile, and contrary to our ideas of ‘ natural’ causation, and it is doubly 
wrong, or dangerous or blasphemous when it runs counter to men’s 


whether he means ordinary causation, from our secular point of view, or refers to 
or includes that which is associated with Supreme Beings, but is more or less 
* normal ’—though hardly to be styled ‘ profane’ !—simply because, as we have seen, 
these beings are ‘ natural’ from the religious standpoint. 

1 Cf. Malinowski (ed. Needham), p. 46. 
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ideas of God and Religion. It is not so much imperfect, as wrong and 
unprogressive. But it is not merely ‘ anti-social’, because what we style 
‘magic’ (wrong causation) may be the religion of a community, or in- 
dissolubly mingled with it ; and for the same reason, it is not enough to 
say that ‘ magic’ isemployed when ideas of ordinary causation fail. Nor 
is it merely the apparent exploitation of some automatic process, since 
the data of religion represent alike gods and men controlling from 
outside the processes upon which depended production, property, and 
wealth." 

Father Schmidt naturally repudiates Vierkandt’s suggestion that 
magic can be recognized in the sacraments and mysteries of the Church.’ 
But he does not touch the core of the problem, for, in the history of 
religion, while we distinguish the spheres of the ‘religious’ and the 
‘non-religious ’, there is constant interpenetration and flow from one to 
the other ; and within the sphere of the ‘ religious’ itself there is that 
which is there and then regarded as irreligious or anti-religious, as 
distinct from what belongs to the sphere of the ‘non-religious’. There 
is, in fact, ‘bad religion’—the widespread recognition of what is in 
some sense within the category of the ‘ religious’, but opposed to it.* 
From the Australian native and upwards there are conspicuous examples 
of this in the opposition to witchcraft, sorcery, and magical rites. In 
the higher religions the phenomena are much more subtle, and are 
illustrated in the great struggles in the history of the religion of Israel— 
false prophets and Messiahs, false conceptions of the relations between 
Yahweh and Israel. To be sure, the evidence from the O.T. would 
perhaps hardly be called ‘ magical’, yet in so far as the prophets were 
contending against erroneous and dangerously wrong ideas of Yahweh’s 
activities (‘divine causation’), ideas which, as we can see, would have 
been inimical to the progress of Yahwism and the rise of Christianity, 
and which were apt to be grossly imperfect, and ethically or intellectu- 
ally inferior, the conflict in Israel was either between Religion and 
Magic or we must say that it was between ‘good’ and ‘ bad’ religion.* 


1 Cf. the note in W. R. Smith Rel. Sem. 3rd ed. p. 638sq. There is no doubt 
that gestures and actions do not necessarily imply the magical control or compul- 
sion which we are apt to read into them (cf. also Schmidt, pp. 127, 152, 278). 

2? The reply (p. 127), that these are symbolic, do not involve ‘impersonal’ 
magic, and make a moral demand on the individual, could of course be often adapted 
to the rites of rudimentary peoples. 

5 Cf. e.g. Marett’s ‘good-sacred’ and ‘bad-sacred’, cited by Julian Huxley in 
Science and Religion p. 5. For Australian evidence see Rel. Sem. p. 551 and n. 3. 

* The threefold ‘ temple of the Lord’ in Jer. vii 4, ‘gives the formula a kind of 
magical force’ (Peake in Century Bibi-), ‘it seems intended as a charm’ (Streane 
Camb. Bible). But the line between Religion and Magic was a thin one, note the 
symbolical acts of the prophets, e.g. Ezek. iv, Jer. xxvii 2, xxviii 10-14, 1 Kings 
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Father Schmidt’s restriction of the term ‘magic’ to impersonal 
powers, as though it were, in a sense, the forerunner of science, obscures 
the history of religion." He seems to have no definite place in his 
scheme for ‘ bad religion’, still less for the repeated occasions when it 
was difficult to determine whether a given phenomenon was ‘ good’ or 
‘bad’, in the interests of religious progress or the reverse. The genuine 
difficulties which—as can be seen—occurred from time to time in the 
past, especially in periods of movement, reform, or transition, lead us 
next to refer to the difficulties which the modern interpreter has in 
labelling some datum which may be ‘religion’ or ‘ magic’ or neither. 
Thus, there are social ceremonies which, according to Malinowski (ed. 
Needham, p. 55), are not ‘religious’; yet under given circumstances 
they clearly are religious, that is, # our conceptions of ‘religion’ and 
what is really the religion of a people at a given time are correct.’ 
Indeed, sooner or later it becomes necessary to formt working dynamic 
conceptions of ‘ religion” and also of ‘ magic’, ‘ monotheism’, and so 
forth. A system of conceptions is needed ; and although the problems 
have arisen in dealing with rudimentary and early religions, they also 
concern modern religions—unless lines are arbitrarily drawn between 
one religion and another. 

From all that can be inferred of the history of religions as known to 
us, the contemporaneity of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ religion will go back to 
a remote period. The religion of rudimentary peoples is not so simple 
as Father Schmidt implies. Now he thinks that the recognition of 
Supreme Beings arose through the desire to determine the cause of 
things and the tendency to personify (p. 155). They are First Causes, 


xxii 11, and see H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘ Prophetic Symbolism’, O.7. Essays (ed. 
D. C. Simpson, 1927). The diviners and soothsayers against whom the prophets 
contended would have agreed with Amos (iii 7) that Yahweh did nothing without 
revealing his secrets to his servants. But who were his servants ? 

1 On the difference between the attitudes of ‘magic’ and ‘science’ see Mali- 
nowski Science, Rel. and Reality pp. 71 sq. ; Sct. and Rel. p. 73 sq. 

2 Father Schmidt treats certain offerings to the dead as non-religious, ‘ merely 
the continuation after death of the customary duties.of social life’ (p. 68). But 
care for the dead is constantly part of the customary religion of a tribe. Further, 
he denies that totemism is a religion (contrast Malinowski, ed. Needham, p. 46; 
and Frazer’s evidence, Rel. Sem. p. xlin.). If so, what is the religion of totem 
clans? He speaks, it is true, of their identification of the Supreme Being with the 
sun (pp. 96, 288); but the question recurs in those Mohammedan areas where 
under a veneer of Islam the cult of the saint or we/i alone has real social-religious 
value. And what of the religion of the Jews when the apocalyptical writings 
flourished—is orthodox Judaism to be our criterion? In general, we are faced 
with the difficulty that data constantly fall outside our categories or our schemes of 
developement, and at certain times we can hardly say what the religion of an area 
is, This, too, is a methodological problem that demands the attention of all schools. 
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for the Primitives contemplated the universe as a whole (p. 136) ; while, 
conversely, the belief in a single god encouraged generalizing and 
causal reasoning. ‘Thought was not broken up (p. 246), and we are to 
contrast the impression made on primitive man by the Universe as a 
whole with the differentiation of thought when ‘other and lesser deities 
arose out of the impressions made by the various parts of nature upon 
men’s minds’ (p. 209). There is an intelligible connexion between the 
continuous subdivision of nature and the increase of spirit powers: we 
may compare, for example, the later functional gods and indigitamenta. 
But, on the one hand, the desire to find a cause does not necessarily 
involve ideas of the supernatural, unless the occasions are especially 
strange, crucial, or impressive; while, on the other hand, gods who 
stand in close relationship to men are not necessarily thought of as 
causes: they are commonly far more than merely causes. Indeed, 
since rudimentary religion is essentially practical (cf. p. 274), it is 
difficult to suppose that the impression made by ‘the Universe as a 
whole’ had much influence upon the childhood of our race; and the 
more unsystematized we understand the social and economic conditions 
of the Primitives to have been, the more likely it is that the idea of 
‘God’ was emotional, with relatively little significance for their ideas 
of causation. 

The existence, in fact the prevalence, of certain types of theistic ex- 
perience among rudimentary peoples, may be readily granted: here we 
owe much to writers from Lang to Schmidt, even when allowance is made 
for exaggeration. Moreover, one can appreciate the existence and pre- 
valence of modern theories of the priority of beliefs in a Supreme Being 
over beliefs in spirits,’ for it is not so much a matter of a First Cause as 
the overwhelming and life-filling impression which theistic experience can 
make upon man, ‘God’ so transcending all else that it is meaningless, from 
the religious point of view, to suppose that theism is ‘derived’ from or 
‘originated’ out of ancestor cults, totemism, animism, and so forth. 
Now, since Father Schmidt himself at least implies that religious and 
related experiences varied in depth, content, and effect, throughout the 
Primitive, Primary, Secondary, and higher cultures, we have to take 
into account this variety of quality and of content, some occasions 
being far more significant than others for the history of the individuals, 
tribes, or peoples concerned. Moreover, since every fresh step in their 
religious developement must always have been conditioned by the 
current environment, the farther back we ascend the less able are we 
to imagine at all usefully the sort of environment and the general social 
and other conditions amid which new and effective religious movements 


1 Also over beliefs in a heilbringer, Schmidt in the Semaine d’Ethnol. Relig. pp. 
247-261 (Paris 1926). 
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began. If, then, we confine ourselves to the available data, we learn 
how the Supreme Beings of rudimentary peoples have blended with 
nature-gods (p. 199, citing Preuss), or with lower, less worthy, and more 
human beings (p. 203, citing Radin); and when Preuss and Schmidt 
agree that two ‘totally different’ sources have contributed to the result, 
we can realize how the monotheism—f it may be so called—derived its 
content from the environment.’ Indeed we are told that beside the 
Supreme Beings there may be superior but subordinate beings which, 
however, ‘do not deserve the title of gods’ (p. 264)—an obvious in- 
dication of differentiation of thought—and, elsewhere, opportunities for 
contamination of the postulated primitive Supreme Beings are ad- 
mitted (p. 257). Consequently, the fact that we find among the 
pygmies first-fruits and other offerings to the god (pp. 207, 280) surely 
supports Graebner’s view that these people are ‘embedded in or 
engrafted upon the areas of later cultures’ (p. 248, where Father 
Schmidt deplores the defects of this well-known ethnologist) rather than 
the reiterated argument in favour of a pure, primitive prehistoric mono- 
theism, where the first-fruits were an offering to the Supreme Being the 
absolute proprietor of all things (cf. p. 280). 

Subjectively impressive and intense though the religious experiences 
of even prehistoric man may have been (cf. p. 150), the ideas of a 
Supreme Being would become ‘ individualized’ (p. 211) only as 
current conditions provided or suggested the religious content. How- 
ever, Father Schmidt is bound by the exigences of his theory to argue 
both that ‘the outlines of the Supreme Being become dim only among 
later peoples’ (/.), and that the growth of myth, etc., is secondary 
(p. 263). But surely, the ‘ purer’ the monotheistic experience, the less 
likely was it to avail and prevail outside special individuals? Of course 
there must have been a time when what we can effectively call 
‘Religion’ had a beginning; we may even imagine some splendid 
prehistoric ve/igious impulse with all the sublimity of child-genius, like 
the historically isolated artistic phase in the cave-paintings of south-west 
Europe. But we do not know the environment of these prehistoric 
artists—with the religious or magico-religious interpretations of the 
paintings I am not now concerned—nor can we conceive the prehistoric 
‘ monotheistic’ communities, whose conditions must have bten far 
more elementary than those of the more or less modern Primitives who 
have furnished Father Schmidt with his evidence. Prehistoric ‘ reli- 
gion’ we cannot deny, also art and ethics and what in course of ages 


1 The wording of Schmidt and Preuss (who speaks of ‘two poles’ of religious 
thought) is especially instructive, since I cannot feel quite confident that we are 
dealing with the same set of facts: it is an illuminating illustration of our common 
task—the best description and formulation of the data. 
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could be called ‘science ’—but the theory of Primitive Monotheism 
is untenable and unintelligible, since the serious study of the growth of 
religion demands a more historical treatment of the known facts, and 
in particular a certain continuity in the evidence. 

Presumably it is the content of religious experience rather than the 
a priori experience as such that Father Schmidt has in mind when 
he makes this otherwise extraordinary remark: ‘we are not yet in a 
position to answer, positively and with scientific accuracy and certainty, 
the question how the primitive high god and the religion of which he 
is the centre originated’ (p. 286, my italics). At its highest, the god- 
idea is an experience for which man has no model in his ordinary life 
(p. 284, cf. p. 150),and Schmidt finds that ‘the point emphasized is not 
his humanity but his personality, a personality transcending all ex- 
perience’ (p. 266). If we may say that God is both transcendent 
and immanent, a survey of the vicissitudes of religion does suggest the 
constant recurrence of originating or creative experiences of this sort, 
the later stages leading readily to the excessive developement of the one 
attribute or the other." Yet one cannot conceive the content of such 
experiences as they began to take shape in the mind whether of early 
man or of the individual of all epochs ; and when one speculates upon 
the way in which the religious ideas of the infant and child are evoked 
and shaped by his earliest knowledge of his parents, the religious ex- 
perience as such is not to be confused (as it is in certain theories) 
with its particular content or with the factor that evoked it. 

The enquiry into the source of religious experience has not been 
Father Schmidt’s aim, although sooner or later it arises, at least if the 
endeavour is made to trace the growth of religion through the contribu- 
tion made to it by countless individuals of varying types of religious 
feeling. His aim, he says, has been to ‘describe’ the history of 
religion ‘only in so far as it can be done by means of purely natural 
knowledge and the methods of historical ethnology’ (p. vii). Now the 
best ‘description’ is, as already observed, our common task, and here 
we can go further and attempt to classify the answers that have been 
given when men sought to ‘ explain’ the origin of their religion. Thus 
it is said that religion is a priori, or it is due to revelation ; or one may 
refer to 1 John iv 19, or tothe words of St Augustine—‘ fecisti nos ad te’ ; 
again, those who hold the Traducian theory of the origin of the soul 
could undoubtedly develope its implications; moreover, the philo- 
sopher could tell of the theories of the transcendental origin of the 
categories or the mystic bases of knowledge. In other words, it would 

1 Cf. Rel. Sem. pp. xlix, 552; and on a logically primary synergism (‘ our will’) 


leading to extremes of quietism (‘Thy will’) and over-confidence (‘my will’), 
see Hastings Z.R.E., art. ‘ Religion’, §§ 19 (3), 31, and Rel. Sem. p. 682. 
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be the work of Comparative Religion to collect, classify, and analyse 
such data as the above, and draw out the consequences. Meanwhile, 
as Father Schmidt speaks of ‘ natural knowledge’, we must recall how 
the ‘supernatural’ can be part of the ‘natural’ (p. 245; above, p. 8) ; 
indeed, the entire history of the growth of religion carries with it the 
implication that the fundamental realities of religion are a natural and 
normal part of the Universe, a Universe in which the physicist’s 
Universe must find an intelligible place. To build up theories of 
religion upon the ‘ natural ’—in the exclusive sense, as contrasted with 
the ‘supernatural’—is to run the risk of relying upon a question- 
begging type of theism, even if such a ‘natural’ religion is not a con- 
tradiction in terms and the mental processes of the enquirer are not 
already indebted to prior ‘ transcendent’ experiences.’ 

In any case, it is evident that the study of religions is passing from 
the data themselves to the very complex questions of theology and 
philosophy that arise therefrom. It is 2 propos, therefore, to observe 
that Robertson Smith in his early days once declared that a religion 
without theology was a religion without God,’ while, later on, the 
social-religious system in ancient and rudimentary religions was the 
centre of his studies. The connexion is an intelligible one, when we 
remember that early religion was zof religion unless it fulfilled certain 
requirements, and these are primarily social, communal, and therefore, 
in a sense, ethical, and later gradually become explicitly ethical and 
intellec‘ual (theological and philosophical). The early social co-ordina- 
tion becomes one that answers inéel/lectual demands. Similarly, our 
modern endeavour to systematize the data of religion, in order to make 
them intelligible to ourselves, corresponds to the earlier systems of religion, 
apart from which religion was too miscellaneous to be effective to 
early peoples. Hence it is that the theory of a Primitive Monotheism 
hangs in the air, and is of as little intellectual help to our study of 
_Teligion as it was of practical assistance to the alleged Primitive Mono- 
. theists of our race. 
In conclusion, it is strange that a writer who entertains the admirable 


1 To the problem of the inclusive (‘religious’) and the exclusive (‘secular ’) 
‘ natural’, the world’s religions (outside Christianity and Western modes of thought) 
have much to contribute. The history of the idea of a ‘ Natural’ theology has been 
well sketched by Siéderblom Beitr. 2. Rel. wiss. i (Stockholm, 1913-14), ef. J.7.S. 
1915 p. 299. Father Schmidt comments on current exaggerated fideism, and is at 
pains to emphasize the intellectual factor in man’s spiritual life, especially in the 
search for a cause (p. 149, cf. p. 34); but when he states that ‘even in the earliest 
period theré is discovered by means of these rational and causal powers [of primi- 
tive man] a personality superior to all others...’ (p. 137), this is hardly the 
‘God’ of religious experience. 

2 Lectures and Essays pp. 310sq., see Rel, Sem., Introd. pp. xxxii sqq. 
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ideal of a ‘synoptical grouping of religions and religious phenomena’, 
a ‘typology of religion’, and that not a mere static one (p. 3), should 
have failed to see that the great historical religions must be included, 
and that the methodological problems have a significance for modern 
religion, not excluding Christianity. Here and elsewhere there is a 
lack of the real historical spirit, and it is a serious defect, seeing that he 
is unable to replace the ‘ evolutionary’ standpoint by any other.'’ With 
the question of the dest evolutionary standpoint this article is not con- 
cerned ; in any case a relatively near future will know much more 
about the nature of the ‘ evolution’ of religion than ever we who live in 
the midst of the process can foresee! And of Father Schmidt’s rather 
pointed references to Protestant writers and Protestantism * it is enough 
to say that his exposition of Primitive Monotheism has decisively— 
though quite unintentionally—exposed the frailty of a theory in the 
form it usually takes, especially among Roman Catholics. 

So far, an immense amount of labour has been devoted to the study 
of the growth or developement of religion, on ‘ evolutionary’, historical, 
or even ethnological lines ; and all writers necessarily rely to a very 
large extent upon the evidence drawn from more or less contemporary 
areas, But our theories have some bearing upon the religious con- 
ditions among ‘ primitives’, nomads, totemists, animists, and the rest— 
the modern representatives of the stages we endeavour to trace when, 
instead of taking a cross-section, we look back upon the past. In 
other words, theories of the growth of religion, of revelation and in- 
spiration, and of the relations between God and man in History must 
be correlated with our theories of the conditions now subsisting. 
Father Schmidt's highly thought-provoking book, the most authoritative 
of its kind on Primitive Monotheism, is likely to have the result of 
turning us from the problems of pre-history which specially interest Aim 
(Preface p. vii) to problems of more immediate theoretical and practical 
importance, and the work of Roman Catholic and other writers on 
Primitive Monotheism will not have been in vain if it leads us to the 
question of the sort of monotheism or universalism that may, on 
religious-historical grounds, be looked for as a goal.* Meanwhile, it is 
impossible to resist the feeling that our attention is often being diverted 
to unfruitful topics of enquiry, though the writers themselves, like 


1 His many onslaughts upon ‘evolutionists’ and their theories (e.g. pp. 5, 8, 
116, 128, 170 Sq., 220) quite ignore the facts of religious ‘developement ’—if not 
‘ evolution ’—in certain areas (e.g. India), or that which can be traced behind the 
Bible. Yet curiously enough he believes in a spatial continuity where there is no 
per saltum (pp. 100, 231 sq., 286). Cf. J. 7.S. xxvii 334 n. 

2 Pp. 107, 144 (where Leuba is specially named), 145, 169. 

3 To this Baudissin makes a valuable contribution in his Kyrios vol. iii (cf. also 
Eissfeldt in Z.D.M.G. 1926 p. 123). 
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Father Schmidt, are providing valuable material for those who take 
a more historical view of the growth and developement of religion, and 
are more awake to the course of intellectual developement and the 
needs of the age.' S. A. Cook. 


FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL? 


BaRON VON HUGEL left two books, begun but uncompleted. One 
was to have been his Gifford Lectures for 1924-1925 and 1925-1926, 
for which he accepted the invitation in 1922 and worked at, in spite of 
serious illness and failing strength, for two years before he died. He 
set down as title of the whole, ‘The Reality of God: Concerning the 
Reality of Finites and the Reality of God: a Study of their Inter- 
relations and their Effects and Requirements within the Human Mind.’ 
This was to be divided into three-parts—Epistemology, Ethics, Institu- 
tional Religion. A few, more or less finished, chapters and a considerable 
quantity of fragments of the first two parts have been selected and 
arranged with excellent judgement by Mr Gardner. Of the last part 
Mr Gardner found nothing that could be used except this final dictated 
sentence—he quotes it in his Preface, and it shall be set down here, as 
key to the plan, method, and temper of the whole destined work : 

‘What a happiness, what a joy it is to be guife sure that there is a 
God, not anything built up by mere human reasoning, no clever or 
subtle hypothesis, nothing particularly French or German or English, 
but something as infinitely more real than the air around us, and the 
pollen of the flowers, and the flight of the birds, and the trials and 
troubles and the needs of our little lives stimulated and enriched by 
the lives of creatures so different from ourselves, touching us continually 
all round : and the fundamental assurance is not simply one of variety 
or even of richness, it is an assurance accompanying and crowning all 
such sense of variety, of a reality, of the Reality, one and harmonious, 
strong and self-sufficing of God.’ 

The other book is also incomplete, but not fragmentary. It forms 
the second part of this volume and fills nearly half of it, being a real 
part of the continuous argument and vivifying the whole. Baron von 
Hiigel began this intimate study of his friend Sir Alfred Lyall in 1912, 
after the publication of Zzernal Life. He intended to call it ‘Agnosti- 


1 Cf. the criticisms J. 7.S. xxvii 333 sq. 

2 The Reality of God and Religion and Agnosticism, being the literary remains 
of Baron Friedrich von Higel, member of the Cambridge Philologica) Society, 
Hon. L1.D. (St Andrews), Hon. D.D. (Oxford), edited by Edmund G. Gardner, 
Fellow of the British Academy. (J. M. Dent & Sons, 1931.) 
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cism and Faith, as exemplified in the religious opinions and writings of 
Sir Alfred Lyall’. The book was laid aside in 1915, and lacks the 
concluding section in which Baron von Hiigel, done with criticism, 
would have launched into the deep of his friend's mind, as he believed 
he sometimes clearly saw it and always, almost, touched it. We cannot 
but regret that these chapters were never written. But anticipatory 
allusions are not unfrequent, and bearing the significance of these in 
mind throughout, we can very thoroughly enjoy this philosophic and 
humane study, while our gratitude to Mr Gardner accumulates for the 
immense pains and faithful conscience with which he has adorned the 
memory of not only one, but two rarely noble minds. 

The dictated epilogue pictures the character of the Gifford Lectures 
as these might have been. Ces favoris de Dieu sont les prophétes. No 
other but Baron von Hiigel could have dared to deliver, and been able 
to win audiences for, such Gifford Lectures. Yet Lord Gifford surely 
desired such ; for these are frankly for Religion, what it is, not what its 
history has been. Science and philosophy have justly laboured in the 
foreground of most of the great—and some, especially of late, very 
great—series of Gifford Lectures. But it was fit that an uncommon 
kind should interrupt the judicial or argumentative succession, if the fit 
lecturer appeared ; one, learned and thoughtful so as to be trusted, but 
authoritative by the persuasive weight of accumulated conviction. And 
Baron von Hiigel’s authority may be described almost in the terms in 
which he himself describes Reid (see p. 177): ‘Here, in Reid’s most 
careful analysis of sense-impression . . . very real clearness of expression, 
solid good sense . . . above all, a slow, dogged, soberly subtle penetra- 
tion and delicately rich result and exposition, which had a genuine right 
to measure themselves against the brilliant . . . but less natural... .’ 

Baron von Hiigel is, of course, deeply read, a master of men’s minds 
and books. And some of the most memorable pages in these frag- 
mentary lectures are those on which he criticizes the ‘School and 
succession of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume’ ; or appreciates that 
other succession : ‘ Plato, Plotinus, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant’; or touches 
off by phrase or epithet ‘most theistent of pantheists Spinoza’ or ‘ that 
impoverishing sceptic Hume’. And chapter iv, ‘ Hegel and Darwin’, 
is so shapely in its three existing pages that any addition would almost 
spoil it. But books are not his authorities. He knows certain kinds of 
natural science—botany, geology, birds—what used to be called Natural 
History—for himself ; and modern books on psychology have been but 
food for the healthy observation and reflexion of his own intelligence. 
He does not borrow other men’s oracles about atoms, cells, electrons, 
but calls up things known and seen by himself, all is sub dio, and 
therefore freshly impressive, a plainness like Homeric epic. Thus he 
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recalls his memory of the black crickets at Florence to illustrate the 
sequence of his own mental developement—analysis and science coming 
after immediate impression, and the whole a vital process, involved in 
a given reality from the first continuously. These recollections, these 
concrete, personal—in short, these ‘real’ events, among which his and 
others’ lives are nourished, are his argument, presented, re-presented, 
elaborated, and above all, enjoyed. The summary at the beginning of 
chapter xi (‘ Moral perfection conceived as a becoming like to God: 
how and in what sense can this be true?’) is an index to the whole set 
of lectures : 

‘In the first section I strove hard to establish a certain very real 
likeness to God, as a mind and a producer of all distinct existents, on 
the one hand, and ourselves as minds and apprehenders of such 
existents, on the other hand. I also strove to trace a similar relation 
between God, as a Spirit possessed of a sense of beauty and leaving 
traces of such beauty in all His works, on the one hand, and the mind 
of man as apprehensive of such beauty on the other. I want in this 
chapter to try to do a similar piece of thinking with regard to God, as 
an All-holy Will and as leaving in His works, not only traces of the 
power which has made them to exist, and of a sense of beauty which 
has given them delightful qualities of various kinds, but also as a good, 
a perfect, a just and yet also merciful Will and Character.’ 

And so he goes to Florence again and his childhood there; and 
recalls his earliest sense of the real and beautiful world around him, 
and how the moral sense woke later, yet was already in him to awake. 
And here a peculiarity may be noticed: before the moral sense woke 
he already delighted in the churches of Florence: ‘I can remember 
quite plainly that already then, at five or six years of age, I possessed 
a sense not only of God in the external, especially the organic world, 
but of a mysterious divine Presence in the churches of Florence. Thus 
historical religion was with me, together with metaphysical (and natural) 
religion, from the first.’ 

This prepares us for a good deal which follows and culminates in 
chapter xiii, ‘The need of institutional religion’. This chapter opens 
with the antithesis: ‘As a matter of sheer historical fact, Religion 
derives all its chief power and passion from tradition and institution, 
in which we invariabiy find a most strong insistence upon the here and 
now, upon a particular place and a particular time . . . yet very certainly 
the fundamental reality apprehended by Religion is God, and in pro- 
portion to the purity of its apprehension does it apprehend Him as in 
every place and in all time, and yet the vehicle, the form of this con- 
viction, seems surely, superfluously at least, to insist most strongly upon 
the when and the where.’ 

C2 
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Then he insists upon the ‘vehicle’ as the uniquely vivifying, the 
pledge of reality: ‘If we look back on History, we shall see with 
regard to this matter, not one thing but two, and the two things in 
their several ways spell the same most definite tale. There is the actual 
constructive original Religion, this in its most characteristic means and 
form always full of the here and now; and there is the attempt to 
rationalize Religion and get it well within the limits of the human mind, 
to have it something which we hold rather than something which holds 
us; here the fear is lest we should be run away with it, lest it should 
master us, lest it should be beyond our managing of it. And the 
result of all the process, in proportion to its relentlessness, is something 
devoid of dependence, of creatureliness, of givenness. If we look at 
the various constructions, and indeed, the at all characteristic construc- 
tions of the eighteenth century, and also off and on since then, we find 
this strange, abstract, man-made religion, a thing made to measure, 
strangely empty of those endless concrete decisions which in the his- 
torical religions do no doubt, sooner or later, raise up grave difficulties, 
but, at their best, give life and movement and practical application to 
what otherwise remains thin and abstract.’ 

This is the last chapter of Gifford fragments. On p. 153 we pass to 
Sir Alfred Lyall. He has been already introduced in an earlier chapter, 
and the affectionate admiring tenour of that passage may well be kept 
in mind if some excess be felt in the austerity of the sequel. We must 
also remember that the conclusion of the study is lacking, in which 
Baron von Hiigel would have let himself go in displaying what he con- 
sidered the true profundity of his friends’ convictions; and that the 
study of the person is (like the study of S. Catharine in Zhe Mystical 
Element of Religion) a centre round which principles of universal range 
are to be displayed. 

It was during the last years of Lyall’s life, when he had finished his 
Indian career and had settled in England, that Baron von Hiigel and 
he came intimately together. The deepest source of his peculiar 
influence in India had been his personal relations there with all sorts 
of natives. He enjoyed mountains forests plains, but still more, men 
and women. His knowledge was gathered less from duty than from 
homely intercourse. He was afire with disillusioned sympathy. He, if 
any one, had a right to hold that a religion could be understood only 
by those who had lived in the midst of it. All this may have been too 
like von Hiigel’s own practice or ideal to be entirely free from seeds of 
irritation. That is, perhaps, an ungenerous suspicion. Enough that to 
such a lover of souls the admission must have been really grievous ‘that 
Sir Alfred was predominantly an agnostic, with a great suspicion and 
irritation against clerics of all kinds, and with a certain specially volcanic 
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antipathy to Rome in particular; whereas (adds Baron von Hiigel) I 
myself believe, with all my heart, in Theism and its abiding truth and 
fundamental importance, in historical and institutional Christianity, 
and, especially, in the great Roman Catholic Church’. 

The sources of this study were not only books and letters but much 
more conversations ; and this is what makes it so extremely attractive. 
If those conversations could be heard—divulged—in full! We brood 
on what is imparted, and fancies form themselves not unreasonably, 
and throw back light on the Gifford fragments. We see a cleavage 
between the two minds. Baron von Hiigel is sacramental, living 
serene life here and now, in satisfied sympathy with environment, 
recognizing wide faith wherever he recognizes effective faith, trusting all 
religion everywhere which is of that kind, all the more and just because 
of his contentment with the one Church which is his own goodly 
heritage ; ‘ The truly Catholic mind everywhere delights in finding the 
operation and fruitfulness of the institution; ... There is, indeed, a 
most real use both in the Hindu temple and the Buddhist monastery ; 
this use consists in the bringing home to many a simple, unsophisticated 
soul certain truths which are not the less truth because they are mixed 
with many an error, nor which again are less truths because, compared 
with the full orb of Christian verity, they do indeed seem small.’ Sir 
Alfred Lyall cannot be satisfied thus. The ‘sacrament’ of life is 
indeed powerful with him too; nature and men, and the fidelities of 
man, touch him with gladness; but he must press beyond the am- 
biguous vehicle ; he cannot say Two when he knows that Spirit (which 
is All) is One ; but what this One Spirit is he does not know: and 
because he frets to know, his friend calls him Agnostic. 

Yet he was brave, tender, happy, most pure in heart, guarding his 
secret-—the Agnostic’s unconquerable hope—with ironical humour ; to 
most of his acquaintance a delightful humour, though Baron von Hiigel 
found him too often ‘ dreary ’. 

Von Hiigel also found the root of the malady in his youthful in- 
oculation to Hume, and blames him, as if almost for a moral fault, that 
he never tried and tested the one (inferior) treatise of Hume which so 
early captivated him, Zhe Enguiry, by wider reading. We, listening 
to their silent colloquies, cannot but suspect that Hume was an 
impulse not an authority, that Lyall would have profited little by such 
academic probes; that he tested and developed Hume’s hints, and 
Hindu whisperings, and much else, by far wider and more pervasive 
experience and meditation. 

Two pages, on Lyall’s Poetry (in Religion and Agnosticism) compared 
with three lines in a letter to Miss Oakeley given in Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s Zife (p. 397) give pause. 
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After a touch of ‘voluntary humility’ in his judgement of poetry, 
Baron von Hiigel denies ‘truly classic influence’ to Sir Alfred Lyall 
because his poems do not contain any note ‘ of affirmation of faith, of 
joy. It is chiefly the absence of this implied or final positive note, and 
not only any defect of form, which prevents, to my mind, even the 
powerful “‘ Theology in Extremis ” of Lyall from attaining to quite the 
first rank ; whereas such a poem as Browning’s “‘ Fears and Scruples” 
more directly destructive in its actual enunciations, retains or suggests 
the positive note, and hence succeeds better than do Lyall’s more 
picturesque verses. And the same Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra”, 
“Karshish”, and, perhaps above all “The Pope”, will live on in- 
destructibly, because of the joyous energy of their strained and storm- 
tossed, yet strong and ultimately serene, security of faith.’ 

Now read the letter: ‘ What you have written about my “ Tennyson” 
has taken me back to the little book, which I had laid aside on a lofty 
shelf. I am very glad to have your thoughts upon it, nor am I surprised 
that your tendency has been to take special interest in the speculative 
aspect of Tennyson’s poetry ; for he has put into striking verse precisely 
the doubts and queries that haunt sensitive and searching minds at the 
time when life begins to be taken seriously. His ‘In Memoriam’ 
struck a deep note for the youth of fifty years ago, and indeed touches 
chords that will always vibrate . .. I agree with you that it is his strong 
sense of natural beauty and his interpretation of the subtle affinities 
between human moods and emotions and our environment, that con- 
stitutes the enduring power of his poetry. Whether the idealistic 
conception of the world of sense takes away the despondency produced 
by a conviction of man’s insignificance I cannot say.’ 

Browning with his vigorous genius for narrative, his expansive 
imagination, and submergence of difficulties in a vast sea of good hope; 
is reflected over the whole surface of the Gifford Lectures. Is it not 
a rarer appreciation of ultimate, still secret truth that induces fewer 
souls to go to Tennyson for ‘speculative’ sympathy? And Lyall puts 
off the publication of his collected verses for half a lifetime, ‘ always 
seeking to strike a deeper note’ (see Zife, p. 268). 

A certain word, Richness, comes again and again to von Hiigel’s 
pen ; another is Costly or Costliness. Lyall had proved the value of 
Costliness in the Mutiny and by many ambitions forsworn but never 
talked about. Richness did not attract him. He was athirst for 
simplicity, the One. He could not reach it, but neither could he be 
satisfied by approximations (or sacraments) thereof. A soi-disant 
universal church or republic of the world was but let and hindrance to 
the true unity. ‘I myself am inclined to believe’, he writes again to 
Miss Oakeley, ‘that the deepest thinkers of all ages do not greatly 
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differ in fundamental conclusions, however they may vary as to ways 
and methods. . . . Here we have the solidarity of empire which 
Chamberlain is striving to cement—vainly, I think, for the world is 
moving, to my mind, in another direction, against great Imperial 
associations and towards natural communities linked together, perhaps 
by some loose and easy federation, but otherwise unshackled, inde- 
pendent, having each its own life and paddling in its own waters’. 

Is this ‘the sect spirit’ which Baron von Hiigel says ‘is indeed 
possible to man, what is not possible is really to combine it, in the long 
run and among men at large, with the Church spirit...’? So too, in 
near context he writes, ‘ Many things enter into religion, and religion 
in return is busy with many things; simplicity is indeed desirable for 
the motives of the human soul, but, as to the reality it attempts to 
grasp, a maximum of harmony is its wiser ideal; the very certain fact 
is that we do not start with a clear apprehension of the whole, but with 
the confused experience of the parts ; doubtless from the first there is 
a dim sense of the ultimate, of God, but this sense is confused and 
complicated as are the corresponding senses of the contingent realities 
around us and within us. A growing articulation, a slowly conquered 
clearness of the parts, with a whole present and operative upon us from 
the first, this is the scheme, no doubt, which corresponds to the rich 
reality of the facts.’ 

‘A maximum of harmony ’, ‘ wiser ideal’, ‘ dim sense of the ultimate, 
of God’—that could not quiet the impatience of Lyall: ‘God’ must 
be more—of another kind—to him than that: and, therefore, Lyall 
was agnostic while von Hiigel was catholic, and Lyall was more in- 
clined to solve the enigma with the Maya of his Vamadeo Shastri than 
to dilute its bitterness by acquiescence in the rich peace of a large 
society. 

Yet the passage is one of very many which finely vindicate von 
Hiigel’s appeal to the evidence for divine reality in that richness every- 
where of natural life. If the Lectures had been completed, filled up, 
substantiated, this evidence must have stood out impressively. In the 
sketch which is all we have, the impression evaporates in a recurrent 
vagueness: we are told again and again how rich the world is, but we 
get no details of its riches. We are told that the richness involves con- 
tradictions, and lines are indicated along which the contradictions may 
be reconciled. To readers with imaginative good will this is not without 
charm, the free charm of a sketch which may well endear these last 
utterances of a noble mind, and make this volume a favourite com- 
panion above all the library works of the master: so it will be (let 
the confession be excused) for the writer of this review. Nevertheless 
the elaboration of the sketch, the accurate continuation into final con- 
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vergence of those lines was the task due, and what we have here some- 
times appears too easy-going. ‘Thus an ingenious analogy twice serves 
to suggest a solution of the antithesis of rest and motion, parts and 
whole, simultaneity and evolution—the analogy of the concentring 
spokes of a rolling wheel. But such analogies prove nothing. What 
is rather required, since all language is more or less metaphorical, is 
full enunciation and arrangement in words as uncoloured as words can 
be. Aphorism even is more effective than analogy, and if we turn 
back from Baron von Hiigel’s wheel to Aristotle’s definition of God, 
source not only of motion but still more of rest, in the Z¢hics, we find 
our minds not less but more stimulated to clear thinking about the 
perennial problem. More might indeed be said to-day. One of the 
most intriguing questions, echoing from the new Science, is whether 
there is any antithesis at all, any passing into another kind, between 
evolution and eternity, and what the term ‘sacramental’ truly means. 
No doubt that question would have been answered at large in the 
completed Gifford Lectures, and the analogy of the wheel would have 
fallen into proper proportion with the rest. As the book stands we 
take it with a tinge of holiday exhilaration, dreaming out its hints and 
confidences. 

Baron von Hiigel notices that St John of the Cross, ‘ great mystic’, 
is ‘ full of the principle that God is a pure Spirit and that only what is 
purely spiritual can consequently be the adequate means of union with 
Him’. In some parts of his writings, indeed, ‘ we have the other strain 
of the Jncarnational outlook, where the concrete sensible as well as the 
spiritual existent and life of Jesus is a great incentive, means, and 
measure of holiness : and again there are other places in which he feels 
himself pulled up by this or that Church ordinance and practice, as 
that of the veneration of holy images, and then he makes his peace 
with this ordinance as quickly as he can, so as to get back to what he 
really understands and what he spontaneously loves, the purely spiritual 
means of union, the purely spiritual God. Thus in his practice and, 
indeed, in his temper of mind the great Spaniard remains, taken as a 
whole, deeply Christian and entirely Catholic, and yet I do not see 
how these epithets could be claimed for the purely spiritual current in 
his teachings. The fact of course is that, in the question of the human 
soul’s union with God, we readily fall short of any adequate apprehen- 
sion of the problem if we insist upon regulating all according to the 
nature of God.’ 

Sir Alfred Lyall was a mystic. That is Baron von Hiigel’s own 
reverent estimate of him. ‘More than a rationalist, he was an 
Agnostic; and, more than either, he was at his best, a mystic—a 
mystic of a kind that (at bottom) shrank from Gnosticism and 
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Pantheism, and that can only be adequately described as personalistic 
and Christian.’ 

Like Nicodemus—winner of the Indian people’s heart—he came, by 
night, yearning for the How of what he knew must be, yet was not his: 
‘How can a man be born again’? The answer was as it had been, 
‘The Spirit bloweth where it listeth’.... Perhaps his friend did not 
trust that answer quite absolutely ; perhaps the conclusion of his book 
would have shewn he did. A. NAIRNE. 


BARNABAS AND THE DIDACHE! 


Dr James MUILENBURG is Associate Professor of the History and 
Literature of Religion at Mount Holyoke College, and he presented 
this thesis as a Ph.D. Dissertation at Yale University as long ago as 
1926. If it has not yet received the public attention it deserves, that 
may be because the work, notwithstanding its unexciting title, might 
necessitate, if its conclusions be adopted, very serious reconstructions 
in current views about early Church History and Worship. 

Readers of this JouRNAL will remember the article by Dr Armitage 
Robinson called ‘The Problem of the Didache’, which appeared in 
April 1912. It was reprinted in the book called Barnabas, Hermas, and 
the Didache, which formed the Donellan Lectures of 1920. Professor 
Muilenburg’s general conclusions are much the same as those of the 
Dean of Wells, but it is the singular merit of his Dissertation that he 
keeps steadily to one point out of the many questions at issue. 
Throughout the 170 pages of his book he is occupied in proving that 
the Didache is dependent upon Barnabas and not vice versa. Both 
documents he holds to be extant in their original form: the original 
Barnabas contained chaps. 18-21 as well as chaps. 1-17, and the 
original Didache contained i 3 4-ii 1, often called ‘the Gospel (or, the 
Christian) Interpolation’. He finds no trace of the use of a hypothetical 
Jewish manual for proselytes in either document. 

In the matter of text, the most important question about the Epistle 
of Barnabas is the value of the Latin version, which is preserved in the 
Corbie MS now in Leningrad. The final chapter (21), as well as 
chaps. 18-20 (which contain the ‘Two Ways’ material parallel to the 
Didache), is omitted in this Latin text. But it is elsewhere paraphrastic 
and given to omissions, and Muilenburg points out very well (p. 135) 
that chap. 21 is entirely in the style of Barnabas, while its connexion 
with chaps. 18-20 is undoubted. The whole section, pp. 113-135, 


1 The Literary Relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, by James Muilenburg, Ph.D. (Marburg 1929). 
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which demonstrates the close linguistic ties between chaps. 18-21 and 
1-17, places the unity of the two parts of ‘ Barnabas’ on what seems to 
me an unshakeable basis. 

It is the same with the so-called ‘Christian interpolation’ (i 3 4-ii 1) 
in the Didache. That it is absent from what is called the Latin version 
of the Didache (i.e. the text published by Schlecht) is accounted for by 
the fact that this is a mere extract made for homiletic purposes (p. 18). 
On the other hand, the ‘interpolation’ is in the fourth-century fragment 
from Oxyrhynchus (QO. P. 1782), and, as Dom Connolly has conclusively 
shewn, in the form of the Didache used in the Didascalia (7. 7 S. 
xxiv 148). 

With these preliminaries settled the main question can be studied 
on a surer basis. Professor Muilenburg’s conclusions agree, as stated 
above, with Dr Armitage Robinson’s. We see in Barnabas an artless 
writer, not ill-informed or stupid, but with very little power of expression 
and liable to continual digressions. What he brings forward, whether 
allegorical exegesis or direct moral instruction, is all yvaovs, authoritative 
religious instruction. In the Didache, on the other hand, we have the 
work of a neat and methodical compiler. The strong point of the 
Didache is its excellent arrangement, exactly where Barnabas is weakest. 
What Barnabas has put down haphazard as counsels for Christians the 
Didachist reduces to order. 

Nevertheless the Didachist from time to time betrays the fact that he 
is a compiler, not an original. This is clearest in the Scriptural allusions. 
Barnabas (c. xii) says: The Israelites were killed when Moses dropped 
his hands (Exod. xvii)—‘ Why? That they may know that they cannot 
be saved, except they hope in it (i.e. the Cross), And again in another 
Prophet it says “ All day long I stretched out (éeréraca) my hands”.’ 
We may smile at the explanation, but at least the passage referred to is 
quite clear: égeréraca is the actual word used in the LXX of Isaiah 
Ixv 2. And further, when we consider the early date of Barnabas, there 
is little teason to deny him the honour of having been the first to apply 
this passage to the Cross. But in Didache xvi 6, where the signs of 
the Second Coming are enumerated, we find ‘ first, the sign of stretching- 
forth in heaven. ...’ What is this onpetov éxrerdcewo? Clearly it is 
explicable if the passage in Barnabas was in the mind of the Didachist, 
but otherwise it is as obscure as it has been to most of the modern 
commentators on the Didache (see Muilenburg, p. 162). 

It may be noted here that Professor Muilenburg agrees with Harnack 
in dating the Epistle of Barnabas 131 A.D. (p. 167). The Didascalia, 
in which the Didache is used, may be dated about the middle of the 
third century, so that the Didache must have been compiled between 
these dates, and no earlier. It may not be out of place to point out 
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that the beginnings of Christian Archaeology, of an interest in ‘ primi- 
tive’ Christian times, can be dated round about 200 a.p. It was then 
that ‘the places’, the Palestinian sites, began to be visited ; it was in 
that generation that Irenaeus appealed to the Roman heritage of Apostolic 
Scriptures as the norm of teaching. A little later came the ’ArooroAtKy 
mapddoo.e Of Hippolytus,’ a work based on what the author at least 
believed to be Apostolic tradition. This work, like the Didache, gives 
directions how Christian services are to be conducted and how Christians 
should order their lives. It was only too successful, for it was so much 
used as an actual manual of Christian praxis that it was re-edited and 
brought up to date in all sorts of ways, so that its original form only 
survives as palimpsest fragments in a Latin translation, i.e. Hauler’s 
Verona Canonum Religuiae. The Didache, its earlier rival, has been 
more fortunate, owing to the preservation of the MS discovered by 
Bryennius, now at Jerusalem. But for the existence of that MS we 
should know less about the Didache than we do about the work of 
Hippolytus. 

All the last paragraph, of course, is generalized deduction, and goes 
far beyond the scope of Professor Muilenburg’s modest Dissertation. But 
it is directly connected with it. He has, so it seems to me, proved what 
Dean Armitage Robinson had indicated and rendered extremely probable, 
viz. that the Didache depends upon Barnabas, and that Barnabas is an 


original document, which there is little reason to suppose dependent 
upon any other writings than Scripture itself. In any case he has pro- 
duced a full and methodical study of the literary connexion of Barnabas 
and the Didache, and any one in the future who treats the Didache 
otherwise than as directly dependent upon Barnabas must take serious 
account of his work. 


F. C. BurkIrTT. 


THE ‘IRISH’ AND ‘ROMAN’ TEXTS OF THE 
CANON OF THE MASS 


I HAVE read with interest, and for the most part with agreement, 
Professor Burkitt’s paper on ‘St Felicity in the Roman Mass’, in the 
Journat for April last. The parallel he draws between the ‘Irish’ 
and ‘Roman’ types of the text for the Canon of the Mass and the 
‘ Western’ and ‘ Alexandrian’ texts of the New Testament strikes me as 
avery happy one. The ‘Irish’ text, as he says, ‘represents a very old 


1 See Connolly The So-called Egyptian Church Order p. 147. 
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branch of transmission and amidst many errors seems to preserve 
a certain number of original readings lost elsewhere ’. 

I agree in particular with Professor Burkitt, as against the late 
Edmund Bishop, that the St Felicity of the Roman Canon was originally 
meant to be the Roman and not the African saint, and this has been 
my view now for some years past. I am inclined to agree also that the 
order of the names in which Felicity is separated from Perpetua—as in 
the Bodiense and the Stowe Missal supported, or followed, by St Ald- 
helm—is one of the original, in the sense of older Roman, readings 
preserved by the Irish tradition, and not a mere instance, as Bishop 
says, ‘of the Irish method of improving upon liturgical texts’. I should 
be quite convinced of this on internal grounds, if I were also fully con- 
vinced that the Felicity who is joined with Perpetua in the ‘Roman’ 
texts was the African and not the Roman Felicity. But I have a sus- 
picion that even here she may originally have been intended for the 
Roman matron ; for how should the African Felicity come to be put 
before Perpetua, her mistress, the bright particular star of the ancient 
Acts and the actual narrator of a large part of them? If, on the other 
hand, the Roman Felicity was intended, she would naturally take 
precedence of Perpetua, both as a Roman and as being (according to 
her story) the more ancient. 

Further, I do not feel sure about the Bobbio-Stowe-Aldhelm order 
representing an original Gregorian reading. Aldhelm’s support of 
Bobbio-Stowe in this case may possibly be due to the fact that his text 
of the Roman Canon was as a whole of the Irish type, as Bishop seems 
to suggest when he says, ‘whilst the actual Canon text familiar to 
Aldhelm (as reported in the passage cited above) was of the type Bo-S?’, 
&c. And as to Aldhelm’s appeal to ‘our Gregory’, I think Bishop’s 
valuation of it may very well be right: ‘Aldhelm indeed knows of 
Gregory by tradition as the author of the Canon he uses: but this is no 
sufficient proof that the order of the four names given by him is Gregory’s 
order, still less is it proof that Bo, S¢ preserve St Gregory’s text of the 
Roman Canon.’ 

Edmund Bishop was quite alive to the possibility that the ‘ Irish’ type 
of witnesses for the Canon text might here and there preserve older 
Roman readings (see Liturgica Historica pp. 92-93 and 102-103); and 
on page 93 he points to a couple of cases in which they appear to 
reproduce a certainly pre-Gregorian form of text, that found in the 
treatise De Sacramentis, which can hardly be more than a century later 
than the time of St Ambrose and probably (I think) falls well within 
the fifth century. And this brings me to a point which forms the 
occasion of the present note. 

The De Sacramentis is not a Roman work, but comes from some 
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North Italian church. Nevertheless the Canon of the Mass of which 
it gives a lengthy extract is so evidently an earlier descendant from the 
same ancestor as the Roman Canon of the Sacramentaries that we may 
safely regard it as at least a sort of first cousin to the Roman text of its 
own date. It may be used, therefore, without hesitation as a means of 
identifying old Roman readings in Irish, Gallican, or Mozarabic books 
which happen to shew coincidences with it. 

What is the antecedent likelihood that a Roman mass text of the fifth 
or sixth century would, in Ireland, Gaul, or Spain, come to influence 
a later Roman text after the arrival of the latter in those countries? 
Granting its circulation there before the advent of the newer Roman 
text, the same result might be expected as is found in manuscripts of the 
Latin Vulgate: the new text of the Canon would tend to be modified 
by the old, just as the Vulgate text of the Bible became contaminated 
with readings from Old Latin texts; or the new and the old would 
continue in use for a time side by side ; and either, or both together, 
might be worked up in the composition of ‘native’ Irish, Gallican, or 
Mozarabic prayers. 

But to leave speculation and come to facts. Instances do exist of 
the survival of pre-Gregorian readings in non-Roman Sacramentaries or 
Missals. Some years ago I made a note of two such readings with the 
idea of printing it somewhere ; but as no suitable occasion presented 
itself the note was put away and hardly looked at again till the other 
day when I read Professor Burkitt’s paper on St Felicity. Now it seems 
to me that it may have some interest as bearing on certain points raised 
by Professor Burkitt, and so I offer it here in the form in which it was 
originally written, with no more than a few verbal changes. I had 
previously drawn attention to the first of the two passages in the Down- 
side Review for October 1917, not knowing at the time that Dom Cagin 
had already pointed it out as long ago as 1896, in the Paléographie 
Musicale vol. v, pp. 91-92. It is not improbable that some one has 
already dealt with the second passage also,’ but as a fact I came across 
both independently. 


TRACES OF A PRE-GREGORIAN TEXT OF THE ROMAN CANON 


The late Edmund Bishop was of opinion that the three non-Roman 
service books which contain the Roman Canon of the Mass (the Bobbio 
Missal, the Stowe Missal, and the A/issale Francorum) preserve some 
traces of an earlier text than that in the Gregorian Canon, which is 
substantially the text of the present Roman Missal. As evidence of 
this he pointed to certain passages in which these books exhibit readings 
that differ from the Gregorian text and in one or two instances agree 

1 [See Batiffol, Lepons sur la Messe pp. 220 sqq. F.E.B.]} 
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with the text of the Canon quoted in the fifth-century treatise De Sacra- 
mentis (see his Liturgica Historica p. 93). The points indicated were 
small and hardly sufficient by themselves to carry full conviction. But 
there is some further evidence which will, I think, tend to shew that 
Bishop’s trained sense in such matters had guided him aright. 

The ‘ Leonian’ and ‘Gelasian’ Sacramentaries, and even the Grego- 
rian, had found their way into Gaul and Spain long before the end of 
the eighth century, when Charlemagne officially introduced the Grego- 
rianum (with some additions) and imposed its use upon all churches 
within his dominions ; and the three Roman books have left their mark 
on all the Gallican and Spanish collections that have come down to us. 

Many of the formulae in these collections are drawn not from the 
Gregorian but from the Leonian and Gelasian books ; others shew more 
or less clearly the influence of Roman prayers from the same sources ; 
in not a few there are traces of the Roman Canon itself, though 
frequently the type of text employed—whether Gregorian or pre- 
Gregorian—cannot be determined. There are two prayers, however, 
which shew us at a glance that the text of the Roman Canon on which 
they rest is of an earlier type than the Gregorian. 


I. The first to be noticed is a Post secreta, or one of the variable 
prayers following the recital of Institution, in the so-called Missale 
Gothicum, the unique manuscript of which (we are told) was written 
shortly before or after the year a.D. 700. A feature of this book is the 
large number of Roman prayers that it contains ; and it is worthy of 
note that a greater proportion of these prayers is drawn from the oldest 
Roman book, the Leonian, than from either the Gelasian or the 
Gregorian (which last contributes relatively few). The proportion would 
doubtless appear still larger if we had a complete copy of the Zeonianum, 
but the one existing MS of it is defective at the beginning. The Canon 
of the Mass, if that formed part of its original contents, is among the 
lost matter. 

Here is the Post secreta of the Missale Gothicum (‘ Missa dominicalis ’ 
5, ed. Bannister p. 138, no. 527) with the corresponding portion of the 
Canon in the De Sacramentis (book iv, ch. 6, § 27). 


Missale Gothicum 





De Sacramentis 





Memores gloriosissimi (sic) Do- Ergo memores gloriosissimae eius 
mini fassionis et abinferis resurrec- passionis et ab inferis resurrectionis 
tionis, offerimus tibi, Domine, hanc et in caelum adscensionis, oferimus 
inmaculatam hostiam, racionalem ibi hance immaculatam hostiam, 
hostiam, incruentam hostiam, hunc rationabilem hostiam, incruentam 
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panem sanctum et calicem salutarem,' 
obsecrantes ut infundere digneris 
Spiritum tuum sanctum edentibus 
nobis vitam aeternam regnumque 
perpetuum conlatura potantibus 


(sic). 


hostiam, hune panem sanctum et 
calicem vitae aeternae’; et petimus 
et precamur ut hanc oblationem 
suscipias in sublimi altari tuo per 
manus angelorum tuorum, sicut 
suscipere dignatus es munera pueri 


tui iusti Abel et sacrificium patri- 
archae nostri Abrahae et quod tibi 
obtulit summus sacerdos Melchi- 
sedech. 


In these parallels there is no question of mere reminiscence: the 
compiler of the prayer in the Gothicum has before him a text of the 
Canon from which he makes a continuous extract, and we can see that 
that text must have run nearly word for word with the corresponding 
part of the Canon in the De Sacramentis. In view of the large use 
made of Roman prayers in the Gothicum, and of the specially large draft 
on the Leonianum, I have suggested elsewhere that we may possibly 
have here an extract from the lost Canon of this last-named Roman 
book.? There is, at all events, no need to suppose that the compiler 
of the above prayer in the Gothicum was indebted to the treatise De 
Sacramentis: his source, it is more probable, was a Roman text of the 
Canon, and it was an earlier form of text than the Gregorian. Our 
second passage will tend to confirm this view. But in the mean time 
a word must be said as to the non-Roman addition at the end of the 
prayer. 

The final clause, ‘ obsecrantes .. . potantibus’, is incapable of transla- 
tion, the participle ‘conlatura’ hanging in the air without antecedent. 
No doubt the explanation of this is that the words ‘ obsecrantes’, &c., 
. have been taken from their context in another Gallican prayer and 
added here without regard to grammar. The other prayer in question 
is Miss. Goth., no. 154 (ed. Bannister), where we read: ‘obsecrantes 
ut immiscere digneris spiritum tuum sanctum supra haec sollemnia, ut 
fiat nobis legitima eucharistia . . . edentibus nobis vitam aeternam 
regnumque perpetuum conlatura bibituris.’* 

1 The relative portion of the Gregorian Canon is as follows : ‘ Unde et memores 
sumus, Domine, nos servi tui, sed et plebs tua sancta, Christi filii tui Domini Dei 
[Bo, St, and Fr omit ‘ Dei’) nostri tam beatae passionis, nec non et ab inferis 
resurrectionis, sed et in caelos gloriosae ascensionis : offerimus praeclarae maiestati 
tuae de tuis donis ac datis hostiam puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam, 
panem sanctum vitae aeternae et calicem salutis perpetuae’ (Bishop Liturgica 
Historica p. 87). Here Bo, St, and Fr shew no variant but the one noted. 

2 Downside Review, October 1917, p 59. 

3 The same formula, with variants, is to be seen also in Férotin’s Liber Sacra- 
mentorum, no. 854. 
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II. The second prayer to which I would call attention is a Post 
pridie (equal to what the A/iss. Goth. calls Post secreta) in the Mozarabic 
Liber Ordinum.’ For convenience of reference I divide it into four 
parts. 

1. Credimus, Domine sancte, Pater aeterne, omnipotens Deus, Ihesum 
Christum filium tuum Dominum nostrum pro nostra salute incarnatum 
fuisse, et in substantia deitatis tibi semper esse aequalem. 

2. Per quem fetimus et rogamus, omnipotens Pater, ut accepta habeas 
et benedicere digneris haec munera et haec sacrificia inlibata, quae tibi in 
primis offerimus pro tua sancta ecclesia catholica, quam pacificare digneris 
per universum orbem terrarum in tua pace diffusam. 

3- Memorare etiam, quaesumus Domine, servorum tuorum, gui tb: 
in honore sanctorum tuorum Illorum reddunt vota sua Deo vivo et vero, 
pro remissione suorum omnium delictorum. 


De Sacramentis 


4. Quorum oblationem benedi- Fac nobis hanc oblationem ad- 
ctam, ratam, acceptabilemque fa-  scriptam, ratam, rationabilem [the 
cere digneris: quae est imago et Oxford MS omits ‘rationabilem’],* 
similitudo corporis et sanguinis acceptabilem, quod figura est cor- 
Ihesu Christi filiitui(Domini)* ac _poris et sanguinis Domini nostri 
redemptoris nostri. Iesu Christi. 


It will be seen that the above prayer, after the first sentence, is built 
upon three items in the Roman Canon of the Mass: no. 2 answering 
to the Zé igitur, no. 3 to the Memento of the living, and no. 4 to the 
Quam oblationem. As regards the text there are several points which 
deserve notice. 

In no. 2 the underlying Roman text would seem to have been of 
a shorter and earlier type than that-of the Gregorian Ze igitur. We 
notice ‘haec munera et haec sacrificia inlibata’ where Greg. has ‘ haec 
dona, haec munera, haec sancta sacrificia illibata’; and again, only 
‘quam pacificare digneris’ for ‘quam pacificare, custodire, adunare et 
regere digneris’.* Further, the order ‘ pro tua sancta ecclesia catholica’ 
(for which Greg. has ‘ pro ecclesia tua sancta catholica’) is that found 
in the Stowe Missal and the Missale Francorum. 


1 Ed. Férotin coll. 321, 322. The same prayer appears again, with variants, in 
the Liber Sacramentorum, ed. Férotin col. 641. 

2 ‘Domini’ supplied from Lib. Sacr. 

3 So Prof. Burkitt informs me. 

* Yet Pope Vigilius (537-555) writes : ‘ Antiqua in offerendo sacrificia traditione 
deposcimus exorantes ut catholicam fidem adunare, regere Dominus ef custodire toto 
orbe dignetur’ (P. L. \xix 22). 
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But it is the fourth clause of the Spanish prayer which shews the 
most remarkable departure from the Gregorian Canon. The latter has, 
in the Quam oblationem, the petition ‘ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat’ 
where the Mozarabic prayer has the statement ‘quae est imago et simi- 
litudo corporis et sanguinis’. But this latter is supported by the De 
Sacramentis, which has the equivalent phrase ‘quod est figura corporis 
et sanguinis’. The difference in the wording suggests only that the 
compiler of the prayer is not dependent on the De Sacramentis itself, 
but is still using a Roman text of the Canon. Now the very phrase 
‘imago et similitudo’ appears to be attested by Pope Gelasius I as 
existing in the Roman Canon at the end of the fifth century: ‘ Et certe 
imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinis Christi in actione mysteriorum 
celebrantur.’ ' 

The full Gregorian text here is: ‘Quam oblationem tu, Deus, in 
omnibus, quaesumus, benedictam, adscriptam, ratam, rationabilem 
acceptabilemque facere digneris ; ut [quae, Bo, St, 7] nobis corpus et 
sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii tui Domini Dei nostri Iesu Christi.’ And 
I venture to think that guwae (for wf) in the Irish texts is a relic of the 
old purely relative clause attested above: it is found also in the Biasca 
and Bergamo MSS of the Ambrosian Canon. R. H. CoNnNOLLY. 


WHAT WERE THE TERAPHIM? 


PROFESSOR BaARNES’s interpretation of 1 Sam. xix 13, 16, and his 
comparison of American Indian devil magic in /. 7: S. xxx 177, removes 
so many difficulties in understanding the nature of the teraphim, and 
so immediately suggests Babylonian analogies that an old suggestion, 
advanced by various authorities only to be rejected, deserves recon- 
sideration. 

In the rituals which may be found translated in Dr Woolley’s article 
on Babylonian prophylactic figures in 7. 2. A. S. 1926, 695 ff., there are 
descriptions of small terracotta and copper figures of deities, &c., buried 
under the floors or in the walls of rooms where the sick might be 
treated ; these were intended to drive away devils from the sick man’s 
bed, and to prevent the entry of any new disease, in precisely the 
manner attributed to the strings by the American Indians. These 
figures are then a striking analogy to the interpretation Professor Barnes 
advances of the teraphim. We may go further, and suggest that many 
of the rough terracotta reliefs and figurines found in excavations in 

1 Adv. Eutychem et Nestorium, tract. iii c. 14; Thiel Epistt. Rom. Pont. i p. 541. 
For actio in the sense of the Mass, or Canon of the Mass, see Gelasius Ep. xiv 6 
(Ibid. p. 365): ‘(Presbyter) non praesente quolibet antistite, nisi fortasse iubeatur, 
vel orationis vel actionis sacrae suppetere sibi praesumat esse licentiam.’ 

VOL. XXXIII. D 
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Palestine as all over the Near East which are closely similar to Baby- 
lonian prophylactic terracottas—examples may be found illustrated, 
e.g., in Macalister Excavations at Geser iii, Plate CCXX—are of this 
type; some correspond actually to the descriptions given in a text 
edited by Dr Campbell Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits in Babylonia 
ii 146 ff, and these ‘descriptions’ are really directions for making terra- 
cotta figurines of the prophylactic kind. Such figures are frequently 
found in cemeteries, either loose or in the coffins or burial-pots, and are 
meant to protect the place from the jinn that frequent burial grounds. 
But they were also used in ordinary houses, and served the same 
function there. 

In considering the nature of the teraphim in his article in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia, Professor Lods rightly rejected the idea that they were 
figures of ancestors, because there could be no reason for the men of 
Dan to take images of Micah’s ancestors, nor for Rachel, a woman and 
thereby excluded from ancestor worship, to steal her father’s figures. 
These incidents are in fact to be explained again by analogy from Baby- 
lonian territory. But first it is necessary to remark, that in spite of the 
article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, Gen. xxxi does very clearly prove that 
the teraphim were small, and Professor Barnes has removed any reason 
previously found in 1 Sam. xix for believing that they were the size of 
the human figure. We may also conclude from Judges xviii that they 
were easy and cheap to manufacture, for Micah was apparently a man 
of no importance when he first set up his store of gods. Why, then, did 
Laban set such store by his particular set? Why should Micah not 
make a new issue without bothering about the men of Dan? The 
answer is that these house gods had a legal significance ; the possessor 
of them had a claim de iure to property, if not de facto. This significance 
of these figures in the Babylonian area is proved by a text from Arrapha 
edited by Mr Gadd in Revue d Assyriologie xxiii no. 51, which deserves 
quotation in full. 

Tablet of adoption, whereby NaSwa, son of ArSenni, has 
adopted Wullu, son of PuhiSenni. So long as NaSwa lives, Wullu 
will provide food and clothing. When NaSwa dies, then Wullu will 
provide burial ground. If NaSwa has a son, then he shall divide 
equally with Wullu, and the son of NaSwa shall receive NaSwa’s 
gods. But if there be no son of NaSwa, Wullu shall take the gods 
of NaSwa. He has given his daughter Nuhuia to Wullu to wife. 
If Wullu takes another wife, then he shall vacate all lands and 
houses of NaSwa. Whoever infringes shall pay in full one mina of 
gold and one of silver. 

The position is similar to that of Laban and Jacob, so that the point 
need not be laboured. Laban’s anxiety to recover his gods, like 
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Rachel’s desire to possess them, did not depend solely on their divinity 
or their value, but on the fact that the possessor of them was pre- 
sumptive heir. Hence the point of Laban’s enquiry, ‘And now, though 
thou wouldest needs be gone, because thou sore longedst after thy 
father’s house, yet wherefore hast thou stolen my gods ?’, that is, you 
claim only to desire to return to your own home but shew every sign of 
wishing to claim mine. There is no mention of gods in such cases as 
occur on tablets from purely Babylonian cities, so that this may be 
considered a distinctive feature of ‘Subaraean’ or, as some will, 
‘ Hurrian’ law, and this is interesting in view of the Hurrian element 
in the proper names of Syria and Palestine in the ‘Amarna’ period, and 
the probability, now generally admitted, that the Egyptian rw and the 
Hebrew 0°77 are the same people as the Yurri. All the Babylonian 
influences on Palestine between 2,000 and 1,000 B.c. seem to be in- 
direct, that is, transmitted through another people—a theme on which 
much might be said. If the teraphim were clay figures or figurines, 
and the possessor of the household gods had certain rights, then the use 
of Babylonian types in the specimens actually found in Palestine is to 
be accounted for by the presence of the Horites. 

There is of course one passage in which the teraphim are directly 
associated with Babylonia, Ezek. xxi 26 (21), in which the king of 
Babylon, Nebuchadrezzar II, is described using divination by shaking 
arrows, questioning the teraphim, and inspecting the liver. This passage 
is very difficult, from an Assyriological point of view. One would 
expect the writer of the passage to know Babylonian customs very well, 
and in fact he shews that he does by his reference to the inspection of 
the liver. Babylonian and Assyrian texts dealing with divination are 
very numerous, and it is hardly to be thought that any common or 
important type of divination such as would be used by a Babylonian 
king on a state occasion is not mentioned in them. The shaking of the 
arrows, though not mentioned specifically in cuneiform texts, may, as 
Meissner has pointed out, Badbylonien und Assyrien ii 275, be one of 
the forms of lot-throwing, pura kararu. But the teraphim as a means 
of divination seem without any parallel in the extensive literature, and 
the phrase used, D°B Wa buy, reminds one so strongly of the formal 
questions put to the divine oracles by the Assyrian kings, to which 
answers were obtained by observation of the entrails and the liver, by 
methods clearly expounded in Nabonidus’s inscriptions, that I suggested 
some years ago to Dr S. A. Cook that D’D"n was a corruption of o°x5n, 
the Akkadian “vanu, the twisted entrails of the sacrifice, derived from 
taru ‘to turn’. That emendation makes large suppositions, as that the 

1 See Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology xi 107 ff. The diction- 
aries, including Bezold, are not up to date on this point. 
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word was corrupted before the LXX translation, or that the writer of 
the passage would not attribute a kind of divination he knew, but which 
was not practised by Babylonian kings, to Nebuchadrezzar, so that 
Dr Cook was very probably right in rejecting the suggestion. A good 
deal depends on one’s view of the passage; to me it conveys the 
impression of strict historical truth, used in a very striking way by 
an intelligent and exceptionally well-informed contemporary. But the 
important point to bear in mind is that the association of teraphim with 
the king of Babylon must not be pressed, because divination by such 
objects was, so far as we know, never adopted at Babylon. 

That divination by teraphim was a pagan practice of Palestine from 
the eighth century onwards is established by other passages, notably 
Zech. x 12. Perhaps, as has been previously suggested, these figures 
nodded, that is, their heads were separable. Figures in separable parts 
are rare in Babylonia, but they are found. Thus some very ancient 
Sumerian figures, which certainly belong to the period before 2,500 B.c., 
have been found in the ancient province of Ashnunnak, at the modern 
site Hafaji, and are now in the Iraq Museum ; and there is a stone 
figure of the Assyrian period in the British Museum (No. 118786) which 
certainly had a separable head. Though I know of no terracottas of 
this kind, published or unpublished, they may well have existed. But 
this kind of divination seems, unfortunately, likely to remain obscure. 

Now that Professor Barnes has shewn there is no good reason to 
believe that ‘teraphim’ denotes only one object, or that the object 
meant was as large as David, the objections felt by the writer of the 
article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica against associating these deities, 
which must have been common in houses and in tent encampments, 
with terracotta figurines seem no longer to have a serious basis. The 
difficulty of regarding them as genii Joc’ has been pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Lods in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia. Professor Barnes’s view will 
appeal to every archaeologist, and is excellently supported by what is, 
after all, the only probable etymology ; the word is derived from NB" 
‘to heal’ and may be translated ‘ those who bring health’, as is stated 
in the Realencyclopadie des Judentums, or, in other words, devil-drivers.’ 


SIDNEY SMITH. 


1 I ought to note that the view here put has been stated by Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Amulets and Superstitions pp. 213 ff. 
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THE SARDICAN CANONS, THE DECRETUM GELA- 
SIANUM, AND THE SIXTH CANON OF NICAEA 


PROFESSOR EDUARD ScHWaRTz of Munich has written a very full 
and instructive review of Dr Turner’s last fascicu/us in the Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung, vol. 51, in which he praises his edition of the Sardican 
canons as an ‘ Ausgabe von paradigmatischer Klarheit und Sauberkeit’. 
In the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 29, the 
same writer examines Dr Turner’s appendix in the same fascicu/us on the 
Decretum Gelasianum, which he is inclined to attribute to Damasus 
on grounds of some subtlety but of considerable cogency. More 
important isa paper by Dr Schwartz, reprinted from the Sitzungsberichte 
der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 27, in which he 
explains the famous sixth canon of Nicaea in a novel way, based on 
a hypothetical alteration in the text. The assumption underlying the 
canon is, he says, the independence of the individual church under its 
bishop ; each such church represents the éxxAnoia tod Oeod, as do all 
of them collectively. In fact, though he does not name St Cyprian, 
Dr Schwartz holds that the Nicene canon was Cyprianic in its teaching. 
But the three thrones of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch had come to 
make, on grounds of custom and tradition, certain claims to superiority ; 
as had also, from the time of Diocletian, the bishops of capitals of the 
provinces into which that emperor had divided the Greek-speaking half 
of his empire, the most important of these claims being that of approving 
the election of bishops within their province. Dr Schwartz argues, 
partly from the Latin translations, that the sixth canon of Nicaea 
originally was more emphatic than in its present form in favour of the 
right of the metropolitans. But when an early corpus canonum was 
framed at Antioch, to which we owe it that certain councils at Gangra 
and other minor Asiatic centres under Antiochene influence have 
attained a strange immortality, the sixth Nicene canon was modified to 
the advantage of the patriarchal see and to the loss of metropolitans. 
Dr Schwartz holds that the alliance between Innocent I and his con- 
temporary of Antioch was cemented by the acceptance at Rome of this 
Antiochene code, with remarkable consequences for the general history 
of the Church, 

E. W. Watson. 
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STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. IV. 


I HAVE already on several occasions drawn attention to the confusion 
caused by lexicographers through grouping different words which 
accidentally bear the same form under the same root. Yet another 
instance of this error is found in the case of the / put. The common 
Hebr. PW means ‘tossed’ and is employed mainly with reference to 
liquids ; consequently only the most forced exegesis can find this verb 
in 13 MP, 7V"D3 (Hos. vii 9) and attempt to gain sense by reading 
mp and translating it ‘yea, grey hairs are sprinkled (é.c. are here and 
there) upon him’. The whole usage of this root in all the Semitic 
languages cries out against such a translation.’ Here then we must 
have a totally different root, as the following words shew: Acc. saragu 
‘to show the whites of the eyes’ or ‘to have whitish eyes’ ;* Syr. hos} 
glaucus, caeruleus, whence )&s%} ‘woman with blue-grey eyes’ and 


Xctosi ‘glaucoma’ are derived ;* Mand. prwwt splendens ;* Arab. G,; 


‘was bluish-grey’ and ‘showed the whites of the eyes’, whence 53! 


‘blue’, ‘blue-eyed’, ‘grey’ (of a horse) and Gy ‘greyish’, as well as 


33 or 533 and S33 ‘white hairs on a horse’s legs’ and es) ‘the 
sea’, are derived ;* and lastly Eth. AHZ® caeruleus.. These examples 
prove beyond any possibility of doubt that the Semitic languages possess 
also a pt denoting a colour—‘ blue’, ‘ blue-grey’, ‘grey’, ‘ white ’— 
and we may therefore safely distinguish I pst ‘tossed’ and II pv 
‘was grey’ or the like in the Hebrew language. Consequently the 
passage under discussion means ‘ yea, hoar hairs are grey upon him’. 
A comparison of two Arabic roots removes the chief difficulties in 
the interpretation of pride nibwis ndp ‘ORY FIN vIn ODED nds 
’) INIA DTD AIDE DNDD Jina Wer sinpM DN (Ps. Ivii 4). 


Tis 


“-<-- 2a- s-o -S- 

1 E.g. Arab. 3); : hurled a javelin’, whence J; 3 and Jl je ‘javelin’, and 3) 
‘squirted from a syringe’. 

2 Bezold ‘Oriental Diplomacy’ xxxiii (2) ; cp. Bezold Bab.-ass. Gloss. 116, who 
explains it as meaning ‘to squint’. 

3 Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 207. What the Greeks called yAav«ewpa seems to have 
been not the modern ‘ glaucoma’ but rather ‘cataract’ (Aristotle de Gen. Anim. 
780 a), which is a bluish-grey film over the eye. 

4 Hava ‘ Arab.-Engl. Dict.’ 287-288 ; Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. ii 234-235; Dozy 
Supplément i 587-588. 

5 Dillmann Lex. Ling. Aeth. 1044. 
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This must be repointed in one place and rearranged metrically in the 
following way : 
(MDD) wE? ‘BX ANN yen orowD nde 
(3) OTN 993 DYDAd nazwe pxad na 
which may then be translated 


‘May he (sc. God) send from heaven to save me, 
having disappointed them that pant after my soul. 
In the midst of lions must I lie down, 
who devour the sons of men.’ 


First, the position of ndp shows that there is a break in the sense at 
‘DXY or rather, as ‘W5) in its present position is ex/ra constructionem, at 
‘Yb? ‘DXw, which must obviously be taken together ; and the awkward 
addition of inex) yon ody nde, which is both out of place and 
extra metrum, suggests that it is a gloss intended to indicate a subject 
and an object for mbw» at the beginning of the verse, and that it may 
therefore be omitted.’ Second, the verb 4>n,” if translated ‘taunted’ 
or even ‘reproached’, hardly yields a satisfactory sense when God (as 
only here) is the subject ; does it not rather mean ‘disappointed’ or 
‘confounded’? If so, there are again two distinct roots concealed under 
AN, viz. I 47M ‘taunted’ or ‘ reproached’ (cp. Syr. @ix ‘was sharp’* 


and Arab. = II ‘sharpened’, whence an ye acies gladii and Cina 


acer or mordax sapore* are derived) and II 9"n ‘frustrated’ or ‘dis- 
appointed’) (cp. Syr. Qs miscuit® and Arab. > I ‘was mad’, 
Ill ‘deceived’ or ‘disappointed’*). Third, the rendering of pYund 
D7 °33 by ‘aflame are the sons of men’’ is impossible ; it is too abrupt 
and is out of keeping with the metaphor in the following line, which 
describes the sons of men as people ‘ whose teeth are spears and arrows 
and their tongue a sharp sword’. Here yond must rather be compared 


with the Arab. L4) ‘gobbled up’ (cp. the native gloss wl a fll dag) 
Kal pry AS pn slS1 ‘Jahata a thing, namely ate it quickly and greedily’, 
whence ih4) ‘gluttony’ and LGJ ‘glutton’ come). Thus again the 
dictionaries confuse two roots viz. I wad ‘blazed up’ and II pnd ‘de- 


1 Duhm Psalmen? 226-227. 

2 On the perf. tense s. S. R. Driver ‘Tenses” 206, 163. 

3 Brockelmann op. cit. 258. * Freytag op. cit. i 367-368. 
5 Brockelmann of. cit, 258. 

® Freytag op. cit. i 487, Dozy op. cit. i 271-272. 

7 §. R. Driver ‘ Parallel Psalter’ ad locum. 

8 Dozy op. cit. ii 552. 
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voured greedily’, which ought perhaps for the purposes of lexicography 
to be kept distinct, even though such phrases as (?) b> wt when com- 
pared with nbdoik Wx suggest an ultimate identity of the two roots. 

The translation of 02305 sb se ya :>yED nyb ND *> HbpD nvA>Me 
(Ps. lv 9-10) as arranged and pointed by the Massoretes has long been 
a matter of difficulty. If, however, four words are repointed and the 
text is rearranged metrically in the following way :* 

AyD mp % nbap mene 
rp3iw> bp mx yba ayo 
a good sense can easily be obtained; for the text may then be 
translated 
‘I will haste me to a refuge 


from a calumnious spirit, 
from the storm of slander, O Lord, 


(and) the altercation of tongues.’ 
This new rendering is based on a comparison of three words—nypd 


and yb3 and 2sp—with the corresponding roots in the cognate languages. 
First, nyd ‘calumnious’? is clearly cognate with the Syr. Uses calumnia® 


(cp. Arab. gi obtrectator, calumniator, delator, and ‘ign mulier . 


impudica, calumniatrix*); for, although the nyd means literally ‘rushed’ 
(as the Acc. si’@ ‘to overwhelm’, whence si’#fu ‘storming’ comes, 


the Syr. jie ‘attacked’ and ‘afflicted’, and the Arab. a ‘ran’ 
and ‘was energetic’ and also ‘calumniated’ and the like show), 
the parallelism suggests that the root here connotes rushing about as 
a busy-body, 7c. calumny. Second, the Arab. 253 ‘slanderer’ and 
oleG ‘slanders’ aptly explain yba. Thus I yds (= Arab. os ‘ swal- 


lowed’) must be kept distinct from II yba (= Arab. ab ‘ reached’). 


This root means primarily in the I theme ‘reached’ and in the II theme 
‘communicated’, and thus it is used metaphorically of words—e.g. 


- oF - 


wis L we eb ‘what thou hast said has touched (7. hurt) me’,® 


1 Cp. Gunkel Psalmen 236, 240. 

* Or perhaps MYD MM ‘a spirit of calumny’, pointed like the Hebr. N¥P = Syr. 
ae (s. Bauer-Leander Hist. Gramm. d. Hebr. Spr. i 579, who explain this type as 
a late formation; and this agrees with the supposition that we have here an 
Aramaism). 


5 Brockelmann of. cit. 487. 4 Freytag op. ait. ii 319. 
5 Hava of. cit. 45. 
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Val SteiT A ‘he caused a matter to reach (¢.e. reported a matter to) 
the governor’. The connexion between reporting and slandering is 
obvious. The same root is seen in ya "27 (Ps. lii 6), which 
accordingly means ‘ words of slander’ * (not ‘ devouring words’, whatever 
they may be!). Third, as Duhm®* has already remarked, 2p is the 
Syr. kQXcto dissensus and JES SS or Wsixg© altercatio, discordia 
(cp. X® ‘set at variance’ and @Nel/" ‘quarrelled’) and the Aram. 
258 or nnde or RARE ‘difference of opinion’, ‘strife’ (cp. abe Pe’. 
and Pa‘. ‘differed in opinion’). Thus by having recourse to the 
cognate languages rather than by violent and arbitrary alteration of 
the consonantal text one of the hardest passages in the Psalms yields 
up its meaning. 
In the well-known verse 
NBR) ‘OEM aviNeND 1D. 
1390 NY} bean vy sabi (Ps. Iv 13) 

Baethgen ® has seen from the parallelism of thought and the metre that 
the usual translation 


‘ For it was not mine (?) enemy that reproached me ; 
then could I have borne it: 
neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself against me ; 


then I would have hid myself from him.’ 
is wrong; for ‘I could have borne it’ is not parallel with ‘I would 
have hid myself from him’, and xwws' is metrically one beat short as 
compared with 12mm “IndNi. Undoubtedly the correct remedy is to 
insert ‘539 as corresponding metrically with 1200, so that the balance 
between ‘then would I lift up (my foot)’, zc. ‘get me away’, and ‘then 
would I hide myself from him’ is restored. The reason why the object 
has dropped out of the text is that xw2 appears to have been used 
colloquially for 539 (nx) Nw> in the sense of ‘lifted up his feet’, 
i.e, ‘started’ or ‘got away’* and indeed there is another hitherto 
unrecognized trace of this idiom in the O.T. In interpreting 030 
Poayen an wh wy WWD AN ep eMoy pT won Wa yy 
(1 Sam. xvii 20) much ingenuity has been expended in trying to 
discover what David took (xv) with him: e.g. my father says, ‘ “and 


1 Dozy op. ait. i 113. 

2 Jacob (in Z. At, W. xxxii 287) has noted several passages where Hebr. ya 
= Arab. gl) evidently occurs (Jb. xxxvii 20, 2 Sam. xvii 16, Prov. xix -28, 
Eccl. x A 

3 Op. cit. 219. * Probably ‘J57M ‘YN ought to be read. 

5 In Psalmen® 161-162. ® Cp. §pn for §3 APN, and so on. 
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lifted up” (viz. the things mentioned in v. 17 f. on to the asses .. .): 
but the ellipse is surprising’.' Such a double ellipse, vz. of the things 
lifted up and of the animals on to which they were lifted up, especially 
as there is no mention of animals in the whole passage, would indeed 
be surprising! Obviously sw stands for yosa-nx Nw and means 
‘and he lifted up his feet (7.e. started) and went’.? 

Sometimes parallel Arabic idioms throw light on Hebrew usage. 
In 73NBv) Tinga DIM S03 ns imp (Prov. xxix 11) the meaning 


of the Hebr. 193 is the same as that of the Arab. pet 3 or eG, 


viz. ‘at the end’, ‘ultimately’. The proverb thus means that it is the 
fool who gives full rein to his anger but that it is the wise man who 
comes afterwards and ultimately appeases it. Again, Gunkel* has made 
much of the fact that in OW Sy my *win2D WW 737 (Ps. lix 4) the 
parallelism requires that "13 should mean ‘to lie in wait’, as indeed it 
seems to do occasionally elsewhere.* More exactly, the Hebr. “03 like 
the Arab. ,le denotes primarily turning aside from the way whether 
to seek protection from or to encroach upon the land of another person. 
There is no need of examples to establish the former sense ; the latter 


is clearly illustrated by such phrases as + pad is! ic i ‘he en- 
croached on another man’s land’*® and the same idea appears in 


ws jie iniustus fuit contra (alium iudicio).© These phrases shew 
clearly that Sy “3 ‘to turn against’ is a possible idiom, and that there 
is no need with Buhl to postulate a different 713 as a by-form of 
m3.” Further, while "13 with the acc. case usually has a friendly sense 
whereas with Sy it has a hostile sense, in Sips py JAR “WY (Is. liv 15, 
where }® must be read) the acc. case (which indeed is not unnatural 
in either sense with this verb, since it merely indicates the direction) 
is employed in preference to Sy in a hostile sense to avoid a repetition 
of the same preposition ; thus the sense is ‘ whosoever shall turn (aside) 
against thee, because of thee shall he fall’. 

A few more passages where Syriac or Arabic roots throw light on 
uncertain Hebrew words may be added. In DyNiBw2 Ni3N (Ps. lix 8) 
the false analogy of such phrases as 77M 35n nw * has led to the idea 
that m37N must mean ‘ swords’ and to the consequent alteration of the 
text as that here makes no sense. We have, however, in this passage 


1 S. R. Driver ‘ Books of Samuel”? 142. 

2 Cp. the Engl. ‘he took off’ for a similar ellipse. 3 Op. cit. 244, 254, 416. 
* ¢g. Ps. lvi 7 (cp. Ps. xciv 21, where the Targum reads \")}) for 11)}). 

5 Dozy op. cit. i 231. ® Freytag op. ait. i 322-323. 

7 In Hebr. u. Aram, Hwb."" 135. ® Ps, lvii 5. 
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not 379 ‘sword’ (= Arab. 45s ‘battle’) but 73% (if so pointed) 
‘deceit, deceitfulness’ (= Syr. |3:% vanus, inanis as applied to speech! 


2-08 
and Arab. 4:,> ‘deceitfulness’),? and we must therefore here, too, 
assume two Hebrew roots, vz. I 39M cognate with the Syr. ix ‘slew’ 


--- 


and the Arab. (>> ‘plundered’, and II 25n cognate with the Syr. oi 
vanus, inanis (sermo)* and the Arab. >> ‘deceived’.’ Again, in 
DDN AY Pp) DYTN_"|AN (Ps. Ixviii 19) the objection to the verb 
disappears if it is regarded as an Aramaism having the same sense as 


the Syr. aa se demisit® (cp. Arab. ow I ‘was still, submissive, sub- 
sided’, V ‘grew calm, was appeased’) ;* the clause then means ‘and 
even the refractory are ready to submit themselves, O Lord God’, which 
agrees perfectly with the sense of the two preceding half-verses.° So, 
too, in ONO] ABA “WY (Ps. Ixviii 28) the Hebr. m39 exhibits the 
same developement in the meaning of the O75 as do the Arab. mS 
vituperium and also compotator, socius, amicus and = Sratres ;° the 
underlying idea is simply that of a noisy throng, as the Ass. vigmu 
‘noise’? clearly shows. Yet again, in the difficult passage containing the 
words UY)! DMA UID (Ps. Ixxii 16) it is impossible to suppose that 
wy (= Arab. \.,, _ss,) ‘quaked’ can be applied to corn waving on the 
tops of the hills; is not wy here rather cognate (Q. or Ni. ?) with the Arab. 


ut, I and IV ‘gave (sc. God) abundantly’, whence agelly ‘ increase, 
wealth’ conies, so that the phrase means ‘may it (sc. corn) be increased on 
the hill-tops (!)’? Lastly, the two verbs in the parallel passages ‘73 TAS 
1839 (Ps. xxii 10) and ‘Na AAX YOR ‘pd (Ps. lxxi 6) have been a cause 
_ Of difficulty. In discussing these two verbs two things must be 
remembered : first, that parallel passages do not necessarily demand 
verbal identity, as numerous places show ; second, such close strophic 
parallelism is not required that ‘m} must mean the same as ‘MD3D nor 
‘2 as ‘N3N03. Therefore no alteration of the text is required, if the 
cognate languages suggest a satisfactory meaning of these two words. 
This is obtained by referring them respectively to mm3° and m3 and 


1 Brockelmann of. cit. 255. 2 Dozy op. cit. i 356. 
$ Brockelmann op. cit. 776. 
* Freytag of. cit. ii 335, Dozy op. cit. i 668-669. 
5 Cp. Nah. iii 18, where there is thie nearest approach to this use of j3¥ in the 
O.T. 
® Freytag op. cit. ii 129. 7 Cp. Streck Assurb. ii 56-57, 101; 124-125, 37- 
® Gunkel (op. cit. 310) is right in taking these words together for metrical reasons, 
but the rest of his interpretation of this verse is open to doubt. 
® Clearly 7M) and M3 (Jb. xxxviii 8) are variant forms of the same root. 
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comparing the Arab. \s= I and VIII ‘ pulled forth, eradicated’ (though 
having an entirely different connotation)’ with the first and the Syr. 
whe, Pa. abortivit, abortum fecit (though used only in a bad sense)? 
with the second. 

In thus using the cognate languages to explain rare and obscure 
Hebrew words in the O.T. it must be borne in mind that, although the 
Aramaic and Syriac or Arabic and Ethiopic roots which are invoked 
for this purpose are found only in much later documents, these 
languages have a long history behind them, even though little, if any, 
of their literature has been preserved. Indeed, the Greek versions 
often attest the existence of an Aramaic or Arabic word long before it 
is found in native texts: e.g. the LXX’s rendering of YD by xa6jAwoor 
(Ps. cxix 120) is the earliest direct evidence for the Hebr.-Aram. "12D 
‘nailed’*, and the LXX’s translation of /}87"230 (Ps. xlvii 10) as of xpara.oi 
Tis ys is far the earliest evidence for the root of the Arab. ole ‘bold’ 
(cp. om ‘was thick and hard’, ‘was bold, shameless, dissolute’). In the 
first case the context proves that Aquila is wrong, but who knows whether 
in the second there was not a Hebr. maghén ‘ mighty’ (formed like 133 or 
429) which only the LXX has preserved? The scanty remnants of 
the Biblical literature make it inevitable that it should contain many 
drag cipnpéva, and the composite nature of the Hebrew language 
renders it capable of absorbing much from the cognate languages ; and 
it is especially noticeable that many poetical words which occur com- 
paratively rarely in the Hebrew scriptures are of common or even 
regular occurrence in the Aramaic and Arabic languages. 

In 537 nnngin maiden (Eccl. xi 10) the accepted explanations of 
myvinw are improbable and unsatisfactory, and a fresh examination 
of the /“nv as it is used in the cognate languages therefore seems to 
be desirable. 

In one of the Aramaic proverbs of Ahiqar (as restored) the author 
says that a man who buys a licentious slave or a thievish maidservant 
brings anxiety into his house and disgraces the name of his parents 
mminnw ows ‘with the repute of his wantonness’ ;* and the Syr. Jlciuoca 
impudicitia, ardor offers a ready explanation of the Aram. mm in this 
saying. It may then be suggested that the Hebr. nny is identical 
per metathesim with the Aram. mnvw; and this suggestion is made 
with the more confidence since this very metathesis of 4 and 7 occurs 


1 Freytag op. cit. i 248. 

2 Brockelmann of. cit. 111. Cp. Arab. 15 = iv ‘brought forth’, of a female (Frey- 
tag op. cil. i 273), which is perhaps another form of the same root. 

3 For the verb is otherwise attested only by the noun WDD * nail’. 

* Cowley ‘Aram. Pap.’ 215, 83-85 ; cp. 218, 170. 
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in the Arab. er = ‘bloom of youth’! Barth* indeed actually 


suggested that the Arab. ey is connected with the Hebr. ninw, but 
was unable to discover any connecting link between the two words 
This is now found partly in the secondary Arabic form cited above, 
partly in the fact that all these words go back to a common origin 
This is the Acc. Sarahu ‘to be powerful, lusty, strong’, ‘ to be brilliant, 


splendid, radiant’, from which the Arab. » ‘was prominent’ and 
‘was youthful’® is derived (in all likelihood as a loan-word in view of 
the preservation of the original 5, as most words exhibiting this pheno- 
menon probably are) ;‘ from it too are derived the Syr. wial” effusus 
est in libidinem and wiXa)” exarsit amore® (again probably as loan- 
words borrowed directly from the Acc. é%/avah ‘was splendid’, since 
only the Ethpe’. and Ethpa‘. corre sponding with the Iphta‘al are found), 
and also the Eth. ?°$4: sp/e.aens and WC% or ’&% splendor® (which 
too are probably loan-words, not only because of the retention of the 
original § but also because no other parts of the root are cited). Of 
this root, which is thus found in all the other Semitic languages and 
therefore may be expected also in the Hebrew language, the underlying 
sense seems to be that of radiant glow, especially of youth, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a sexual connotation.’ Thus it is parrallel 
with myn in the passage here discussed, which accordingly means : 
‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy boyhood and let thine heart cheer thee 
in the days ‘of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart and in 
the sight of thine eyes .. . and remove sorrow from thine heart and put 
away evil from thy flesh ; for boyhood and radiancy (of youth) are (like 
a fleeting) breath.’ In other words, the young man is urged to make 
the best of boyhood and youth, to follow his heart’s desire, and to take 
the easiest course mentally and physically,* since the glow and vigour 
of youth soon pass away. 

The author of a Babylonian hymn to [star, after declaring that she 


1 Brockelmann Vergl. Gramm. i 269 98 (3). 

2 In Etym. Stud. 49. 

* Lane ‘ Arab.-Engl. Lex.’ I iv 1531. 

* The metathesis here postulated together with the equation of the Hebr.-Aram.- 
Syr. § with the Arab. ¥ are both illustrated by the Aram. NWN" and the Syr. Jasad 
= the Arab. va) ‘reptile’ (Barth of. cit. 48). 


5 Payne-Smith Thes. Syr. ii 4328-4330; Brockelmann of. ait. 807. 

® Dillmann of. cit. 241. 

7 The semantic developement exhibited in the various uses of the +/ rh = Shr is 
approximately the same as that seen in the Engl. ‘to be lustful’ and ‘ to be lusty’. 

® Cp. Barton ‘Ecclesiastes’ 185. 
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is Sarhat ‘ radiant’, goes on to say that naplasuSSa bani buard bastum' 
masrahu ‘at her glance are created joy, vigour, radiance ’,? and so on. 
This noun mafrahu, which is derived from the verb discussed above, 
must be identified, if the metathesis just postulated is allowed, similarly 
per metathesim with the Hebr. snvp. This occurs only in the verse 
(here metrically rearranged) 


yon pra #na12 yoy 72* 33 AT 
jm 5p 45 ane ‘DMD WIP "7173 (Ps. cx 2-3) 


which may now be translated 
‘ Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies, 
(and) with thee (shall be) princely deeds * in the day of thy might ; 
(for) from the womb‘ in the beauties of holiness 
the dew of thy boyhood (is) thy radiance.’ 


That is, the king is bidden to rule over his enemies since he is 
destined to perform princely deeds in the day of victory—he whose 
boyish freshness, preserved from birth in all the beauty of holiness, 
shall be the glory of his manhood; he shall combine the charm of 
youth with the qualities of manhood. I submit that the interpretation 
of these two verses here proposed has several advantages over any 
other hitherto put forward : it preserves intact the consonantal text, while 
getting rid of the impossible combination of “nwm pnm and retaining 
wip 1n® which is necessary as effecting the transition from the exploits 
of the ever-youthful warrior-king to the priesthood after the order of 
Melchisedek which is promised to him in the following verse ; at the 
same time it refers both nyinv and “nw to the same root, which is 
indeed suggested by the fact that the same word m1)» occurs in close 
connexion with them in both passages. 

In conclusion I draw attention to two passages which can be mended 
by simple alteration of the punctuation. In Y7F oyEM AYTIN ova 
pnbvim pvpaed (Ps. xliv 3) the parallelism requires that nndwm should 
bear a sense analogous to that of Dyom; this can be obtained by 
vocalizing it pnd (omdvim) and explaining m*$wn as a denominative 


1 Cp. Hebr. nya. 

2 Th.-Dangin in R.A. xxii 169-177, Obv. 11, 15-16. 

3 According to the LXX’s pera aot dpyn. 

* Used (like }03%) without the article in the sense of ‘from birth’ (e.g. Ps. 
xxii 10). 

5 There is a distinction between the abstract YP “W17 in which the plural form 
has merely an intensive force, and the concrete YP MVM which is used of the 
trappings of the priestly cult. 
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yerb from mbw or nmbw ‘shoot’! (cp. mnyn with ney and msn with 
mp’). Then the verse may be rendered ‘thou didst dispossess the 
nations and plantedst them (sc. our fathers) in; thou didst afflict 
the peoples and causedst them (sc. our fathers) to put forth shoots’, 
i.e. to multiply and overrun the land like a plant. Again, in M2"“MH 
bby pbnin (Ps. Ixviii 13) sense is obtained if POM is read, when the 
meaning is ‘and she that stays at home shall take her share® of the 
spoil’ (not pbnn, which means ‘she shall divide the spoil’ and is inappli- 
cable to a woman). The woman’s part was to stay at home where the 
news of victory was brought to her* and where she received from her 
returning lord a share of the spoil.‘ 

G. R. Driver. 


1 Cp. nbys in Ps. Ixxx 12, and elsewhere. 

2 Cp. 1 Sam, xxx 24, where the Q. of pbn is similarly used of receiving a share 
of the spoil. 

’ Namely, NWN (after the LXX’s rois edayyeArfopévars). 

* Cp. Jud. v 30 where Buhl’s obviously correct restoration of weyyd rests on the 
same idea, viz. that the victor brings back part of the spoil to his womenfolk. 
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Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology, by ALFRED NortTH WHITE: 
HEAD: Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Cambridge, at the University Press, 1929.) 


Wuen Prof. Whitehead was a professional mathematician, thinking as 
a philosopher, his works interested me profoundly, but now that he is a 
professional philosopher, thinking and expressing himself as a mathe- 
matician, they have become, for me at least, of increasing difficulty with 
diminishing profit. While the meaning of page after page in this book 
eluded me, I read in the newspaper that there had been a philosophical 
conference at Edinburgh, and that the supreme memory of it was the 
charm and lucidity of Prof. Whitehead’s expositions. Thus encouraged, 
after I had girt up the loins of my mind by reviewing Lasson’s new text 
of Hegel’s Religionsphilosophie, 1 tried again. But, so far as the language 
of philosophy is concerned, I was plainly a back number, and I besought 
the editor to take back the book and find one of the new generation to 
whom it would be plain sailing. But the linguistic gifts of an Edinburgh 
audience had apparently not reached Oxford or Cambridge, so the 
editor instructed me to do the best I could, and, if the worst came to 
the worst, to confess my inability to understand. I pleaded that there 
might be great treasure in the ore, though I could not smelt it out, and 
that I should have to try very hard before I should be entitled to say 
even that I could not. But he remained relentless, so I had to see what 
I could do by way of translation. 

From the Preface I gathered that Plato and Aristotle were both right 
and that the Philosophy of Organism was proceeding happily from 
Descartes on to Hume. Then it would seem that Kant led the world 
astray, though later he appears as crowning the succession of Descartes, 
Newton, Locke, and Hume, and the perplexity is increased by the 
author finding himself in accord with Bradley, which means Kant’s 
successor, Hegel. Moreover, Kant concerned himself a good deal 
about organism, while his predecessors seem to have deplorably 
neglected the subject. Prof. Whitehead does correct this impression, 
but it would have been news to those writers as it is to their readers. 
And the perplexity is increased by the debt acknowledged to Bergson, 
James, and Dewey ; for who but Kant was the father of these voluntarist 
philosophers ? 
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The first chapter is headed Speculative Philosophy. As the whole book 
is said to be an essay in it, this chapter seemed worth some trouble to 
interpret. Translated into antique terminology, speculative philosophy 
seems to be the production of a world view, what the Germans call a 
Weltanschauung. This should be logical, adequate, and necessary. 
‘Logical’ seems to be what is consistent, and ‘adequate’ what is in 
accord with experience. What ‘ necessary’ means I am not sure, unless 
it be what impresses by its own evidence. Anyhow, no view is ever more 
than an ideal, because we, being handicapped by the limitations of our 
insight and our language for expressing it, can only make ‘an asymptotic 
approach to a scheme of principles’. The difficulty is also in the actual 
world ‘ which spreads itself for observation ir the guise of a topic of an 
immediate experience’. As ‘asymptotic lines’ approach forever but 
never meet, the meaning would seem to be that we are to go on making 
as good shots at thinking things together as we can, and not be dis- 
couraged by the quantities of things we do not know even about what 
we experience most constantly. But why ‘ guise’ and ‘ topic’ are intro- 
duced I have no idea. 

The new section, so far as I can interpret it, seems to confirm the 
suspicion that there is not very much that is different from Hegel. The 
Philosophy of Organism is said to dispose of Descartes’ corporeal and 
mental substances. Spinoza is praised for denying the ultimate reality 
of the subject-predicate form of thought and so of the substance-quality 
concept of reality. The usual idea has been that Spinoza’s whole 
philosophy depended on Descartes’ absolute separation of the modes of 
thought and extension, and that the first to think of subject and object as 
merely poles was Hegel. But the new philosophy is said to differ from 
idealism because it proceeds dynamically by concrescence, that is, by 
everything involving everything else, whereas the error of Hegelianism is 
that ‘the ultimate is illegitimately allowed a final eminent reality beyond 
that ascribed to any of its accedents’. This seems to mean that it makes 
process ultimate: whereas the philosophy of organism agrees with equal 
strains of Indian or Chinese thought, in making fact ultimate. What 
this oriental strain is it would be interesting to know, for every good 
Hegelian denies that the whole is other than its manifestations, or that 
facts are ignored for them, whereas the Indian makes fact depend on 
the purely mental law of karma. 

What is said about too much being assumed in abstractions and too 
much being expected from mere logical procedure is certainly true of 
Hegelianism. Therefore, it would be important to know what is pro- 
posed instead. This is what is called a categorical scheme. Meta- 
physical categories, we are told, are not dogmatic statements of the 
obvious, but tentative formulations of the ultimate generalities. The 

VOL. XXXIII. E 
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scheme is to be a matrix from which to produce by rigid logic true 
proposition applicable to particular circumstances. After some more 
deliberation, all that I can find in this is that we must proceed by 
way of hypothesis and test it by way of application, which, if true, is not 
particularly new. 

Now we come to language. Philosophy re-designs language as 
physical science pre-existing appliances. Here again we have affinity 
with Hegel. He was the first philosopher who re-designed language after 
this fashion. Plato wrote literature, and Aristotle was content with his 
mother tongue ; Descartes is a very lucid writer of French, and Locke 
indulges little in technicalities ; Berkeley writes admirable English ; and 
Hume had a supreme gift for making the common speech say exactly 
what he meant ; and though Kant was certainly no model of style, the 
difficulty of his exposition is mainly due to clumsiness. But the present 
book is the only philosophical utterance I at least have ever found to be 
even more of an achievement in technical jargon than Hegel. And the 
reason is in both cases the same. ‘ Language’, we are told, ‘is thoroughly 
indeterminate, by reason of the fact that every occurrence presupposes 
some systematic type of environment’. Apparently the trouble is that 
words can mean different things in different connexions. But surely this 
misses the essential movement and relations of speech, just as our author 
says it is the essential movement and relations which make things. 
Words comprehending whole situations are primitive. The progress of 
language, as of all human thought, has been by distinguishing these rela- 
tions, and then trusting to order for the whole movement. To turn 
metaphysics into the manufacture of words and phrases which in them- 
selves are all-embracing is to return to barbarism. Apparently the 
difficulty is to create a language which will correlate impartially the 
partial experiences of many actual entities, as the consequent nature of 
God. But I at least am still left ignorant of any essential difference 
between this and the Hegelian process of reason. Moreover, the reason 
for the new terminology seems to be, as with Hegel, that language has 
advanced by making distinctions between object and subject and by 
analysing all the various relations which go with this distinction, while 
for metaphysics apparently this should be merely a superficial distinction. 
But progress in thought, even as in speech, seems to have been just by 
making this distinction and by setting ourselves as the knower in 
independence over against what is known: and the problem of relating 
events in one universe only then begins. To say that everything reflects 
everything else settles nothing. The problem is how to think them to- 
gether in our own minds as one harmonious meaning. 

From this point the style is a pantheon of which every sentence is a 
sort of henotheism. That I understand it I am far from affirming, but 
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apparently philosophy was misled by common sense when it started 
with the assumption that we know only by the conscious activity of 
individual mind, and that its task now is ‘ to recover the totality obscured 
by selection’. This might seem to mean that we have some other way 
of reaching reality than its meaning for us, were it not that we are also 
told that rational and moral meaning depend on each other, and that 
philosophy is related to religion as well as to science. The sum of it all 
seems to be that it is the business of philosophy to promote the most 
general systematization of civilized thought. This may-be true, but it is 
not new: and as to how it is to be done, I fail to find, in spite of the 
spacious language, anything very much beyond the accepted require- 
ment of imaginative hypotheses and careful testing. 

The next chapter on ‘the Categorical Scheme’ ought to shed some light 
on what is intended, because we are told that the rest of the book merely 
elucidates and applies it. Instead of ideas like awareness, sensation, 
emotion, purpose, appearance, causation, which are only abstractions 
taken for concrete realities, we have actual entity, prehension, nexus, and 
entological principle. This is somehow derived from Descartes and 
Locke: but I doubt whether Descartes and Locke themselves would 
have known how. An actual entity is anything to which we could 
ascribe individual character ; and it is also called an actual occasion, 
apparently because, owing to the flux of things, it is there only for the 
moment. ‘This we have by prehension. This is used in preference to 
apprehension, because it has a ‘vector character’, which apparently 
means that it is something like an imaginary line connecting a fixed 
point with a moving circumference. If so, it would seem to mean that 
perception is something different from a subject knowing an object. 
But, as it involves emotion, purpose, valuation, causation, we seem to be 
back at Kant’s ascription of most of it to the mind’s own activity. 

The result, anyhow, is a one-substance cosmology, which escapes the 
distinction of the knower and the known, which Kant’s theory certainly 
does not. ‘ Nexus’ is reasonably plain, ‘ the principle of entology’ is 
‘No actual entity, then no reason’, which seems to mean that we must 
have facts for our conclusions. 

There are four classes of categories—of the ultimate, of existence, of 
explanation, of obligations. 

The first, the category of the ultimate, has the notions—creativity, 
many, one, which apparently means a universe, progressive, varied, and 
yet unified. This is ‘novel togetherness’, which is called ‘concres- 
cence’. The essential character of the new philosophy is that this 
replaces Aristotle’s ‘ primary substances’ ; and apparently, as it is merely 
seen and accepted, the meaning is that this is the kind of universe by 
which we may explain, but which itself is merely there. 

E2 
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The second, the eight categories of existence seem only to say that 
the world is full of a number of things. Events as they happen, 
immediate and essential relations, our own ideas and eternal principles, 
propositions and theories, analysis and synthesis are put together in 
seemingly incongruous association. But probably this is part of denying 
the subject-predicate idea. 

There are no less than twenty-seven of the third, the categories of 
explanation. Prof. Whitehead is certainly no believer in the work 
of genius being to select and simplify. So far as I can see, they are 
simply twenty-seven statements, and not a division on any principle. 
Yet the broad idea seems to be that mind is simply part of the produc- 
tion of ‘novel togetherness’, and is not an individual centre of activity 
which can know the universe as meaning only as, in independence, it 
makes this its own meaning. How this differs from Hegel’s idea that our 
meaning is made universal by being part and parcel of a universal mean- 
ing Iam not sure. Prof. Whitehead seems to think we must accept 
this view as alone possible. But this too was Hegel’s idea. Yet it is no 
argument ; for if we know the world in proportion as we stand over 
against it and refuse every impression we do not know as our own meaning, 
and if only as we are independent do we find the universe respond to us, 
we must accept the fact, however incapable we are of explaining it. 
Moreover, the meaning of the universe does seem to depend on such 
independent interpretation, and its spiritual character is to be value for 
spirits which so receive it. The necessity of manufacturing confusing 
schemes and terminology when we depart from the knower and the 
known is no proof of the superiority of the other explanation. 

Finally, we have nine categorical obligations. All may be categorical, 
but few suggest such a name as obligation ; and it is a question whether 
any scheme of this kind has a right to use the word at all. This is the 
failure of every scheme which includes God in the universe as a process 
of becoming: and Prof. Whitehead does not seem to have even as 
plausible an explanation of evil as Hegel’s process of the negative. 
Values are not mere concrescence of the universe, but individual, active 
reaching out to its meaning, and active realizing of value in the indi- 
vidual itself. And God, to have any meaning, is not merely the sense 
of process, but the power whereby we subordinate process to higher ends. 
The question of God is not what the world is, or by process of nature 
is becoming, but of what can be made of the world, if it has a divine 
purpose in it by which we can at once deny it and possess it. 


Le Culte: Etude d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuse, by ROBERT 
WiLL. (Tome deuxitme: Paris, Libraire Felix Alcan, 1929.) 


Tuis is the second of three extensive volumes in which Dr Will is 
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treating the whole question of worship. The first dealt with its aspect 
as the establishing of relation between the religious subject and God ; 
and the social aspect is left for the third volume. This deals exclusively 
with the forms of the cult—the forms used for reinforcing the mercy of 
God on the one hand, or the religious consciousness of the community 
on the other. The exclusion of other expressions of religion, such as 
dogma and private devotion, is not difficult: but it is a far more delicate 
question to say what elements of the cult are to be excluded as magical 
and not religious, and it is not made simpler by the author’s view of 
magic. The function of symbol above all claims attention. ‘The 
cult, as such, is the symbol far excellence of the religious reality.’ 
The task, however, is not to describe it but to penetrate to the essence 
and seize the values, to see, in short, what it means for life. In respect 
of method, while the author seeks to learn the facts and set them 
forth without bias, he realizes that interpretation of them has to depend 
on his power of making them live again in his own mind, which, with 
all possible sympathy, may sometimes be impossible, and will always 
have its personal limitations. 

The volume is divided into two books, which are about equal in 
length. The first discusses the principles of the phenomena of the cult, 
or what one might call the outward manifestations of worship. The 
second deals with the forms themselves. 

The conclusions of the first part are summed up by the author himself, 

The object of the cult is to be the mediating agent for establishing 
actual and conscious contact between God and man. It has, therefore, 
to do with the psycho-physical nature of the religious subject and with the 
embodiment of the divine revelation. The form is thus a response both 
to a psychical necessity and to a metaphysical attitude. The cultural 
symbol unites two currents of life— one starting from God and descend- 
ing, the other starting from man and ascending, the one to lift up our 
subjective powers into regions beyond and the other to make transcendent 
values inward experiences. Hence come the antinomies found every- 
where, and also the need for a higher point of view to reconcile them. 
Though, no matter how we regard them, we find this antithesis of 
objective and subjective, yet in all cultural values—symbol, evidence, 
movement, style, order—we find also the same convergence towards the 
higher scope of the ideal unity which shall be the realization of the 
purposes of worship, because the human aspires towards it and the 
saving will of God proclaims it. 

The second part, dealing with the forms themselves, discusses, first, 
the manifestation in the forms of sacred thing and of liturgical object, 
and then, in a similar way, the sacred word and the liturgical word. The 
sacred object needs no explanation. It is itself regarded as charged 
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with divine potency. But the image which is meant to pass beyond 
itself or any instrument like a protestant altar is liturgical. The uses 
of the word he distinguishes as magical, numinous, and prophetic, 
and he thinks rightly that even preaching and reading the scriptures 
may have all three elements. Then the appeals to the other senses are 
dealt with more shortly. 

The next chapter, which deals with the personal element in worship, 
is one of the most interesting. The author distinguishes here also the 
sacred person and the liturgical mediator. The progress to true poly- 
theism is given according to the usual scheme. It fails to realize the 
religious elements in developing a really personal relation to life. More- 
over, had it been realized more clearly that, in the primitive mind, ideas 
are so fixed with the situations which first stirred them, that they can be 
recovered only by creating similar situations, and that, in all minds, 
emotions travel easily only in their accustomed channels, the reasons for 
the developement would have been simpler. But the interesting and 
fresh part is the Christian, where the question of Christ as the object and 
as the object or as the mediator of worship is of the first importance. In 
the Eastern Church, he considers that Christ is purely the former ; in 
the Roman, on the contrary, except in a few passages, which are either 
modern or of oriental origin, that prayer is addressed strictly to the 
Father through the Son. That Calvin did the same is one of the many 
examples of what has been called his catholicism. The next chapter 
deals with action, such as sacred gestures and minutiae which have 
become fixed, on the one hand, and the forms which seek to give 
adequate liturgical manifestation, on the other. Finally, there is the 
atmosphere, which plainly is of the first importance, for it may make 
worship a spiritual service or mere trampling God’s courts. 

Possibly, with less formal divisions, the work might have been done 
more compactly. But the author has gone a long way to justify his 
method, and anyone interested in the subject will await the conclusion 
of his work with interest. Joun Oman. 


The Vision of God: the Christian doctrine of the Summum Bonum 
(The Bampton Lectures for 1928), by KENNETH E. Kirk, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, University Lecturer in Moral Theology, 
Six-preacher in Canterbury Cathedral, Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishops of S. Albans and Sheffield. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1931.) 

‘Berore the second century was out, S. Irenaeus had crystallized 
the whole scheme of Christian ethics in a single epigram: Gloria enim 

Dei vivens homo ; vita autem hominis visio Dei.’ 
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Mr Kirk quotes the epigram at the beginning of his first Lecture. 
He might have sketched his whole plan from 2 Chron. xv :— 
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He turns man from self and introspection to vision and God. He 
sets God in centre and man in serene environment. The Vision of 
God is the Form of Christianity and the vision is given to the life 
of worship. ‘Tradition sets the vision of God before the Christian 
as his promised goal... . No metaphor in the New Testament expresses 
the thought more worthily than this. It was a sound instinct which 
led theology to select the blessing promised to the pure in heart 
as the highest blessing offered by God to man.... In this chance 
phrase of Christian spirituality is expressed, first of all, the sense that 
intercourse with God is of the essence of that towards which the good 
life is directed: next, the sense of the Christian’s dependence upon 
God. ... But something more is present. “ Salvation”, “the kingdom”, 
“eternal life”,—these phrases cannot be understood apart from the fact 
of Christ. But they do not carry the mind inevitably back to him. 
With the vision of God it is otherwise. No Christian can reflect upon 
it without remembering that the Church has already seen God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. At once the whole scheme of the Christian life 
springs into view.’ 

The book is already widely known. One meets it in general con- 
versation, and it is oftenest described as beautiful. The epithet is 
rather surprising. A grand story is told, but almost from the start it is 
clogged by grim, disappointing, and difficult interruptions. Average 
human nature impairs the gracious and profound simplicity of the pure 
tradition. After brief introduction we are plunged into laborious 
scrutiny of early ecclesiastic and New Testament evidence of formalism 
and rigorism invading pristine spontaneity ; formalism codifying, and 
rigorism hardening, morality, cutting off the faith from Aumanitas, and 
denying forgiveness of sins. The author’s method is itself austere, hard, 
literal, e.g. epistle to Hebrews = simply, No second repentance. 

Yet full frank quotation and references (especially in footnotes) 
leave readers free to judge, modify, question, or correct. Tertullian 
and Jerome are refurbished with fine sayings about Christian marriage, 
&c., which discount somewhat their unkinder sallies. And anyhow this 
rigour and tyranny and artificiality is invasion; the ancient tradition, 
that all is just for the vision of God, persists, and by degrees wins back 
through common sense and mutual needs of men. 

First this is displayed in monastic developements. Solitaries gather 
into communities wherein diligence of helpful labour is enjoined. 
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Pachomius and Basil lead to Benedict and the direct aim of Western 
monkhood towards vision of God rather than self-regarded saving of 
soul. So Mr Kirk: and yet his quotations and references tempt his 
readers to special affection for the early East, and notably to Pachomius 
with his ‘army’ of sanctitude, measurement of field-work by appetite 
at table, and his ‘gospel of not mere manual labour but craftmanship 
of a high order’, 

Before this developement runs out another line of recovery is pro- 
jected : Clement, Origen, Augustine, with scholarship, philosophy, and 
something mystical. Again Mr Kirk prefers Augustine, saint of the 
West, and again the heart appeals for Clement, ‘sunniest of Christian 
philosophers . . . independent’, constant, and absolute, purer platonist 
if lesser theologian than Origen or S. Augustine. 

And the literality which desiccated so many previous pages on the 
New Testament recurs here. Long discussions of S. Augustine’s 
seeming inconsistencies might surely be spared if Augustine’s own 
meditation on the mysteries of Time were applied. But Mr Kirk avoids 
that kind of speculation as of set purpose. However, wait and read on: 
perhaps he has better reason than we yet guess for abstaining. 


And from this point we sail into clear water. Leaders of medieval — 


life and thought, the discipline and violence of the times, extravagance 
of vulgar religion, combine more and more to merge practical service with 
visionary faith, till in Ignatius Loyola and Francis de Sales true balance 
is achieved. And yet again we pause. Is this unity? does it penetrate 
from end to end? Certainly it is Western and medieval. Away in the 
Eastern Empire there had been an unchanging religion, fierce, perhaps, 
but pervasive, in long descended civility, through emperor, patriarch, 
and people, visible, traditional—so at least Bury depicts it, cataloguing 
facts without analysis: and what is more aweful and visionary than the 
orbed Christ of Byzantine art ? 

And in the West the clear sky is too soon overcast again. With the 
Reformation ultra-freedom (which proves but reversion from vision to 
experience) brings back a very vicious rigour. Calvin, generally 
notorious, fares better—and justly so—with Mr Kirk than Luther. 
Worship, which is concomitant with vision, degenerates, and the type 
of prayer which Heiler styles ‘prophetic’ and Mr Kirk mere pagan 
demand for benefits, supersedes the pure and self-forgetting contempla- 
tion. In the counter-reformation of the Roman Church a like process 
of degeneracy followed. But then come Fénelon and Bossuet. Even 
*Bossuet’s good angel often guided his pen’, and Fénelon’s contro- 
versial plea ‘ was heartfelt lament for a lost leader’. 

Thus this large, patient, earnest, learned confession of cheerful faith 
concludes ; beautifully, in a completer than the ordinary sense of the 
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term. The whole rounded plan of the enquiry now appears. The 
argument is validated by bringing the mystic intuitive presupposition of 
God, the living, one, all-comprehending God, into common life. That 
intuition is continuous with experience ; the twain are one. The only 
necessary condition is riddance of self, not merely of self-seeking, but 
of anxiety and latent pride: instead of that the acquiescent and diligent 
good manners of unworldliness. 

‘So far from being rare, the mystical experience is at once the 
commonest and the greatest of human accidents. There is not one of 
us to whom it does not come daily. It is only carelessness or custom 
that prevents our realizing how divine is its essence. .. . What Christian- 
ity offers, with its fellowship and sacraments, its life of prayer and 
service, its preaching of the Incarnate Son of God, is the same vision 
in ever-increasing plenitude. ... There is no need to ask whether we 
are capable of seeing God ; we have already seen Him. Nor is there 
any need for us to make an effort to assume tiie attitude of worship ; 
it is an attitude which has been already imposed upon us—it may even 
be without our consent—by the God whom we have come to know in 
nature, in art, or in friendship. . . . Worship depends not upon our own 
activities, but upon the activities which God brings to bear upon us... . 
If without scrutiny and self-torment a man can remain alive to the 
goodness in his environment, it will draw out all that is best in him, 
leading him nearer to the perfect goodness revealed in the Incarnate 
Lord. If self-scrutiny and the discipline of struggle with temptation 
are demanded as conditions of his worship, they will no doubt throw 
him back upon himself for a time ; but it will be for a time only. And 
even if he refuse to worship, and turn his back upon all that he knows 
to be good, the irresistible pressure of goodness will still be upon him. 
For what we mean by “ goodness” is the invincible grace of God’s love, 
of which Augustine, rightly discerning the deepest secret of the New 
Testament, never hesitated to proclaim that it was stronger than death 
itself.’ 

Brave words: no via media, no ‘saying Two, after you have said 
One’, here. And those readers will applaud who have toiled as well 
as danced through the long book, not availing themselves of Mr Kirk’s 
useful Preface as guide till they have wandered and waited, outpast 
hasty judgements, discovered by degrees the path of the argument, and 
at last discerned— 

‘as from a hill 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea’. 
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The Religion of Man, being the Hibbert Lectures for 1930, by Rasin- 
DRANATH TAGORE. (George Allen & Unwin, 1931.) 


Tue first chapters of this book are pretty, a fairy tale of science which 
‘may truly be described as mysticism in the realm of material know- 
ledge’. The next are happy, ‘gladness and music’. And the last are 
serious, the devotion of love. Throughout a poet sings: ‘It is evident 
that my religion is a poet’s religion, and neither that of an orthodox 
man of piety nor that of a theologian. Its touch comes to me through 
the same unseen and trackless channel as does the inspiration of my 
songs. My religious life has followed the same mysterious line of growth 
as has my poetical life. Somehow they are wedded to each other and, 
though their betrothal had a long period of ceremony, it was kept secret 
to me.’ 

That is from chapter vi, ‘The Vision’, a turning-point in the argu- 
ment. It tells how to the eighteen-year-old boy ‘a sudden spring 


breeze of religious experience for the first time came to my life and- 


passed away leaving in my memory a direct message of spiritual reality ’. 
The suddenness was not absolute. Gradually, fitfully, from childhood 
he had recognized kinship with nature, and also the significance of 
language, the interlocutive faculty of man’s mind: ‘I still remember 
the day in my childhood when I was made to struggle across my lessons 
in a first primer, strewn with isolated words smothered under the burden 
of spelling. . .. Suddenly I came to a rhymed sentence of combined 
words which may be translated thus—‘“ It rains, the leaves tremble.” 
At once I came to a world wherein I recovered my full meaning. My 
mind touched the creative realm of expression. ... The rhythmic pic- 
ture of the tremulous leaves beaten by the rain opened before my mind 
the world which does not merely carry information, but a harmony with 
my being. . . . All things that had seemed like vagrant waves were 
‘revealed to my mind, in relation to a boundless sea. I felt sure that 
some Being who comprehended me and my world was seeking his best 
expression in all my experiences, uniting them into an ever-widening 
individuality which is a spiritual work of art. To this Being I was 
responsible ; for the creation in me is his as well as mine.’ And here 
childhood’s memories glide into mature reflexion: ‘I felt that I had 
found my religion at last, the religion of Man, in which the infinite 
became defined in humanity and came close to me so as to need my 
love and co-operation.’ 

The gist of the whole story is here, a theme repeated, renewed, 
elaborated, as in a piece of music: not idly. When one lays the book 
down to muse upon it, the impression is of crowding plenty. No one 
would be content to read the book but once. The language is distin- 
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guished rather than virile. ‘Scientist’ has no doubt ‘come to stay’, 
but the Lover and his ‘dear one’ surely is a vile phrase: the vague 
abstractions are forgiven for the merit of the lively illustrations, and 
the poet strips away with charming ease the superfluity of conventional 
puzzles—how debonairely he metamorphosizes the ‘ curvature of space’, 
but the swift developement of that little trick into earnest reflexion on 
his own proper business is admirable and quite legitimately done. 

The poetic bent is essential. It is that which makes these lectures 
original and worthy of attention. They spring off from the regular 
Indian tradition: I am That; and the Brama, inward, outward One. 
But Rabindranath Tagore is won to the tradition by its kindly dignity 
of birth in the ancient ‘forest life’, where ‘true simplicity is the 
physiognomy of perfection’ and induces ‘the single-minded chastity of 
devotion’; and in the songs of the ‘madcap Baus’ of Bengal he hears 
an echo of his own faith—‘ He is within us, an unfathomable reality. 
We know him when we unlock our own self and meet in a true love 
with all others.’ 

And again, he breaks off from the time-honoured completion of Indian 
philosophy in ‘utter extinction of individual separateness’. That may 
be destiny at last. Sorhe may attain it even here and now: he trusts 
those who so claim. ‘But there are many of us whose prayer is for 
dualism, so that for them the bond of devotion with God may continue 
for ever.’ Perhaps he does not wholly go with those many, but if so 
the points of difference are hardly worth discussing. The great thing is 
that to him, the poet, the Religion of Man is passionate love of God, 
love rendered by men who are in harmony together, but still more 
primary and ultimate is love accepted from God who seeks men. 

Likeness to Christian faith is evident: to S. Paul’s doctrine of Spirit 
indwelling interfused, to our Lord’s losing of soul ‘for my sake and the 
good tidings’. Not less evident are certain grave differences. But this 
is not the place to discuss that question. Better to quote from Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in that happy second stage of his argument :— 

‘For myself, I feel proud whenever I find that the best in the world 
have their fundamental agreement. It is their function to unite and to 
dissuade the small from bristling up, like prickly shrubs, in the pride of 
the minute points of their differences, only to hurt one another.’ 


The Apocalypse in Art, by MontTaGuE Ruopes James, O.M., Litt.D., 
F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton, sometime Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Zhe Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1927. 
(Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, 1931.) 


‘THose Christians of the early centuries who read the Apocalypse 
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most and to whom it meant most were not of those who either wrote 
much or made great works of art. And those who could pay for 
beautiful sarcophagi or handsome paintings were not of those to whom 
the Apocalyse appealed. But even these could not remain unperceptive 
of the greatness of the Book, and by degrees it took its place with the 
others that make up the New Testament, and became as proper a sub- 
ject for representation in the most sacred places as were the events of 
the Gospel story. When that time has been reached, the material for 
my Lectures begins to present itself.’ 

Thus in his terse vivid manner Dr James brings the distant past to 
life, explains how the Apocalypse did not figure in the art of the earliest 
centuries, and when it does enter it enters in the West. Then three 
periods succeed: (1st), up to 1200, tentative independent attempts in 
Italy, Spain, Germany ; then (2nd) from 1200 to 1400, when ‘I seem to 
discern that some one person, a person so placed that his work could 
exercise a wide influence, produced an illustrated Apocalypse which 
became the standard for succeeding generations. I think he was not 
independent of one of the currents of earlier tradition ; but, whatever 
the material was that he worked upon, he breathed new life into it. 
The thirteenth century sees the apogee of the pictured Apocalypse : 
it and the fourteenth furnish all our finest examples. I believe that the 
unknown genius who devised the archetype for our second period was 
an Englishman, or at least lived in England. England and Northern 
France are the theatre of the developement’ ; then (3rd), 1498 to 1550, 
when ‘the illustration of the Apocalypse was again revolutionized by 
the influence of one man’, viz. Albert Diirer, and is finally lost in the 
general fashion of illustrated Bibles instead of the several books of the 
Bible. 

These quotations testify to the clarity and order Dr James has brought 
into the floating mass of material. On first perusal the reader seems to 
be hearing the contents of the note-books of a widely-travelled, shrewdly- 
observant, astonishingly-learned lover of letters, history, and art, of art 
great and small, but especially of art ennobled by sincere endeavour. 
Continued attention discloses the whole story falling into chapters and 
distributed into places and filled with personal interests—the persons 
who did the work and enjoyed the work, the author pressing on their 
trail, now catching sight of them, now losing sight, and touching all his 
task with nature: ‘Certain other books are connected with the abbey 
of St Albans, and with the name of Matthew Paris, historian and 
artist.... They are all picture-books with half-page pictures washed 
with colour on plain grounds, and where nimbuses occur they are ringed 
nimbuses. Besides, there is very marked similarity in composition and 
in details, such as ships. I am led therefore to christen our First Family 
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Apocalypses the St Albans group, and to believe that this type of 
Apocalypse originated at St Albans.’ The great folio Apocalypse of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, belongs to this group. 

Magic divination! But it is better than magic. It is the perseverance 
and verve and merited good luck of scholarship. Dr James takes his 
task diligently. When the lectures were delivered every assertion or 
suggestion was documented by displayed photographs &c. To produce 
these in the printed volume would have added too much to bulk and 
expense. But references to these illustrations are given and every 
reader may form a portfolio at his own selection. And Dr James pre- 
fixes what will be still more valuable to a serious student, a large 
descriptive catalogue of survivals from that ‘welter of Apocalypses which 
fills the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and dries up in the fifteenth. 
The last and fullest list (he writes) which I have made numbers over 
ninety items, and I know it to be incomplete. Of some twenty members 
of the list I have seen neither originals nor reproductions, but even with 
this deduction the mass of material is formidable. It must now be 
combed out as far as that is possible’. This combing out—animi 
iniectus—is the entrancing achievement of these lectures. 


Die Apokalypse des Hl. Johannes in der Altspanischen und Altchristlichen 


Bibel-illustration (das Problem der Beatus-Handschriften) nebst 
einem Tafelbande enthaltend 284 Abbildungen, by Dr WILHELM 
Neuss, Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Bonn. I Text, 
II Tafeln. (Miinster in Westfalen, 1931.) Verlag der Aschen- 
dorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


Tuis is a work of much beauty and absorbing interest, thoroughly 
completed on a large scale. 

Beatus, priest and monk of Liébana in Asturia, composed a com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse in the late eighth century illustrated 
with pictures. This was much used and copied in the centuries 
following, but with some variation in text and still more in pictures. 
All the evidence goes to shew that Beatus had derived his matter 
and especially his pictorial illustration from predecessors, perhaps from 
a very long lire. To trace this line in its pictorial character is the 
task Dr Neuss meditated long ago and has now accomplished. 

After an introductory review of work already done upon the subject he 
gives a full and precise description of twenty-seven manuscripts ranging 
from the ninth to sixteenth centuries. He then gathers these into 
groups, first according to characteristic variation in text, then in pictures. 
The two methods agree in result, and he constructs a genealogical tree, 
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very clearly set out on p. 111. Using this result together with the 
studied detail out of which it is inferred, he finally tells the whole story 
of this early Spanish Bible-illustration, and concludes his first volume 
with a ‘Resumen’ of five pages (282-287) written in Spanish for 
Spanish friends of himself and of their national art. This is a lucid, 
masterly summary, such a summary as only those can make who have 
with patience and genius reached at long last the very heart of their 
subject. It is not a compendium but a theoria: it makes the reader see 
and believe. 

The manuscripts fall into two main divisions, the second of which again 
falls into two, and all three are still subdivided. Thus the descent from 
Beatus reveals itself. But the variations are not by chance. They 
indicate influences which can be recognized, by comparison with other 
vestiges of early art, as issuing from periods earlier than Beatus. 

Beatus’s original comes ultimately from North Africa in the fifth 
century, a book with Hellenistic full-page illustrations. This is brought 
to Spain where it is reproduced with Visigothic modifications. Then 
Eastern characteristics appear due to the Arabic conquest, and these 
grow into a Mozarabic harmony. Two small sets of manuscripts have 
peculiar features: these are explained by inroads—later—of fine Italian 
and of tamer, yet richly detailed, Gallic craftsmanship. A third set shews 
the Spanish genius asserting itself in a kind of renaissance. And it is an 
attractive fancy—if no more—that here and there reminiscences appear 
of the very earliest Spanish art, the prehistoric cave-drawings. It seems 
certainly more than fancy which recognizes indications of kindred with 
the art of Ireland: ritualists know that kindred ; the warm devotional 
Celtic temper. 

This is but a rough sketch of Dr Neuss’s argument. Much has been 
omitted, though it be important, e.g. the significance of the partial 
addition of the Daniel commentary, or the relation of the inset minia- 
tures to the full-page illustrations. These however may be mentioned 
at least in passing, as examples of the precision of Dr Neuss’s method : 
he infers from obvious facts not from vague aesthetic impressions. 

And his second volume of excellent reproductions in monochrome 
enables readers to test every assertion in vol. i. Here are 168 plates of the 
greatest interest, some bizarre and rude, some beautiful. Very beauti- 
ful are those from the eleventh-century Paris MS which Dr Neuss calls 
S, and believes to represent most perfectly the North African archetype. 
The draughtsmanship, design, and spirit are indeed of a noble Christian 
Hellenistic type. A. NAIRNE. 
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The Mysiic Will, based on a study of the philosophy of Jacob Boehme, 
by Howarp H. Brinton, Ph.D., with an introduction by Prof. 
Rurus Jones. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 


Dr Rurus Jones hails this book as the first really clear exposition 
of the famous German mystic which has appeared since his decease 
300 years ago. Whether Boehme’s amazing doctrines are really as 
capable of coherent statement or as important as Dr Brinton would 
have us believe may be doubted; but that Boehme himself had an 
extraordinary ‘inspirational’ effect upon his contemporaries and, indeed, 
upon religious persons for a century or so after his death can hardly be 
denied. We see a touch of this influence in the life of George Fox 
(who was born in the year that Boehme died), in the later years of 
William Law, in Blake, in Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, in Carlyle, 
in Coleridge, and even in Sir Isaac Newton, and we recall that a violently 
hostile reaction against it is manifested in the pages of the diary of John 
Wesley. Those who wish to become acquainted with the main features 
of the teaching of this strange prophet will certainly find the present 
book helpful. One is driven by reading it to the conclusion that there 
is a particular type of Teutonic religious genius, rejoicing in a strange 
terminology, which is equally represented in the past by Jacob Boehme 
and in the present by Karl Barth. In much they differ, but in their 
fervour and obscurity and in their common desire to frame a complete 
system of thought they are extraordinarily alike, not least in the curious 
way in which they centre their system upon the fall of man as a primor- 
dial catastrophe, ‘a collapse’, as Boehme calls it, ‘from eternity into 
time’. As we read pp. rro ff of this book we feel almost as though 
we had before us an exposition of some part of the teaching of the 
professor of Bonn, even to the invention of a queer jargon of his own. 


A. C. Bouquet. 


The Psychology of Character, by RuDoLPH ALLERS. (Sheed & Ward, 
1931.) 

Dr ALLERS made a most important contribution not only to practical 
psychology but also to a right understanding between priest, pastor, and 
psychotherapist, when he published, in 1929, his Das Werden der 
sittlichen Person. This has now been most admirably translated by 
Dr E. B. Strauss, and becomes available for English psychologists, and, 
we may well hope, for a wide circle of pastors, teachers, and parents. 
Dr Allers is an avowed and loyal Roman Catholic and his book has 
already done much to break down the widespread distrust and ignorance 
of modern psychology in his own communion. He is also, in broad 
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outline, an exponent of Adler’s ‘ Individual Psychology’, and those who 
find Adler’s own position very incomplete when tested philosophically 
will come to it with a new appreciation when they see it in combination 
with an adequate philosophy of values and a living appreciation of the 
Thomist system of thought. The purely theoretical parts of the book 
are complex and sometimes difficult. The conclusions are admirable, 
but could have been reached more simply and with less discouragement 
to the reader. But the empirical chapters could not be better done. 
They are practical, clear, and illuminating, and reveal the author not 
only as learned but as a lover of children and of his fellow-men. 


Sin and the New Psychology, by Cuirrorp E. Barsour. (G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1931.) 


Dr Barsour has written a-thoughtful, useful, and, at the price, a 
fairly comprehensive account of certain modern psychological views 
so far as they bear upon the problem of sin. As a psychologist he is 
not very critical, and though he is able to give interesting parallels in 
analytical theory to the essential Christian teaching, he is probably 
unduly optimistic as to the extent of the direct support which he finds 
himself able to claim from such writers as Freud, Adler, and McDougall. 
A study of Shand would have enabled him to clear up a rather deep- 
seated confusion as to affect, emotion, and sentiment, and would have 


permitted a fuller analysis of conscience than that which he rests upon 
the principle of ambivalence. There are phrases in the book that 
suggest a certain carelessness in writing which might easily have been 
avoided. L. W. GRENSTED. 


Der Prosess Jesu, by H. .1cTZMANN (from the Sitsungsberichte of the 
Prussian Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1931, xiv, 
PP- 313-322). 

Tus is a study of the ‘Trial’ of Jesus by the High-priest, and 
deserves notice from its sober treatment of a very much discussed 
question, and more especially as an example of the new and more 
fruitful way in which questions of Gospel History are beginning to be 
examined. The Synoptic question has been with us for a generation, 
and when it is under discussion the superior originality of Mark is 
generally acknowledged. But when the subject under discussion is not 
the literary problem but some historical point, the assured results of 
Synoptic study are too often thrown to the winds, and conclusions are 
reached which depend cn the narratives of Matthew or Luke, or even 
of John. Professor Lietzmann is quite free from this faulty method ; 
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he recognizes that we are dependent on the narrative of Mark, and on 
that alone. The primary question for the historian is the historicity of 
what Mark tells us. 

The English reader must further remember that Lietzmann has in 
mind rather the extreme historical scepticism of such scholars as Loisy 
and Bultmann than the traditionalism still current in England. He, 
Lietzmann, accepts the essential historicity of the Passion-story, so far 
as it is concerned with Peter (p. 314 f.). He considers this part of the 
story to be derived from Peter himself, and points out that John xii 27- 
30 is far more like a product of Christian imagination (Gemeinde- 
phantasie) than Mk xv 34. I venture to be even more credulous than 
Professor Lietzmann. The episode of the boy who got away from the 
soldiers with the loss of his coat (Mk xiv 51 f.) seems to me pointless if 
it be not autobiography, so that I think it was the young Mark who saw 
and heard when Peter was asleep. 

However that may be, Professor Lietzmann accepts in the main the 
account of the Trial before Pilate (Mk xv), while allowing for a certain 
amount of modification by Christian hands (p. 320). If we accept the 
story of Gethsemane and Peter’s denial as history we are precluded 
from accepting a modern theory that Jesus was arrested by the Romans 
as a dangerous agitator, and crucified without the intervention of the 
Jewish authorities. ‘ Jesus’, says Lietzmann (p. 321), ‘came to Jerusa- 
lem as one having authority from God. . . . The Jewish authorities had 
good reasons not to try to get Him condemned on any religious grounds 
. » . So they chose the more convenient way of arresting Him and 
handing Him over to Pilate under the charge of disturbing public 
order as a “ messianic ” Pretender to the Jewish throne. ... Jesus was 
condemned as a revolutionary, and accordingly crucified.’ 

Further, the tendency of later Christian accounts was yet more to 
incriminate the Jews and to exculpate Pilate. 

So far Lietzmann’s account is more or less in accordance with the 
tale told in Mark. With the hearing before the High-priest (Mk xiv 
53-65) it is different. Here we have no Christian eye-witness : what hap- 
pened is, ultimately, hearsay. Further, Lietzmann gives good reasons 
for supposing that John xviii 31 is incorrect: the Jewish authorities in 
Jerusalem did have power to condemn to death for religious offences. 
Had they tried Jesus and found Him guilty of blasphemy, they could 
have had Him executed—by stoning (p. 317). Therefore, Lietzmann 
concludes, the accepted belief, that Jesus was tried by the High-priest 
and condemned (legally or illegally) under the Jewish law for blasphemy 
and for blasphemy sentenced to death, is unhistorical. Pilate was not 
asked to carry out a Jewish sentence: he was asked to try a dangerous 
revolutionary. 

VOL. XXXIII. F 
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These conclusions of Professor Lietzmann are indeed contrary to the 
common opinion. In particular they put out of court, if accepted, the 
very considerable and erudite literature about the ‘trial’ of Jesus, 
whether the verdict was or was not legal according to Talmudic rules. 
But while the reasons brought forward by Lietzmann against trusting 
the details of Mk xiv 53-65 are sound enough, I cannot see that they 
are decisive against the general historicity of what is related in these 
verses. Surely these verses do not describe a regular legal trial of any 
kind. It istrue that Mark speaks in ver. 53 of ‘all the chief priests and 
the elders and the scribes’—no doubt Mark means no more than 
‘a good many of the chief men’—but what follows ‘s not really a 
Nachtsiteung des Synhedrions. Why are they seeking for ‘false wit- 
nesses’? Obviously not to convince the High-priest, who has already 
had Jesus arrested, but to bring a suitable charge before Pilate. The 
whole scene is not a trial, but a concoction of evidence for a trial to be 
held by some other authority. ‘I will destroy this Temple’ might be 
useful in a Jewish court, but Pilate might hear of that threat with 
equanimity. An avowal by the Prisoner of the title ‘ Messiah ’, which 
could quite fairly be translated Rex Judaeorum in Latin, was much more 
useful when Pilate was to be judge. 

I still think that the use of eiAoyyréc in Mk xiv 61 is so peculiarly 
Jewish (see 7. 7S. v 453 f.) that the question of the High-priest and the 
answer he actually got must have some foundation in fact. Nevertheless 
we may grant to Professor Lietzmann that his arguments against treating 
Mk xiv 53-65 with the same measure of historical respect that he 
rightly accords to the rest of Mk xiv are sound. But what he has 
destroyed is not so much the credibility of that section as the legal 
views of it which have been so often and so learnedly maintained. In 
any case, his short Paper, here discussed, should be read by every one 
interested in the historicity of the Gospels. 


The Oldest Manuscript of the Vulgate Gospels deciphered and edited 
with an Introduction and Appendix by C. H. Turner (Oxford, 
1931.) 

It was known that the late Professor Cuthbert Turner had been for 
some time occupied with the ancient MS of the Vulgate Gospels at St 
Gallen, sometimes quoted as sam. But Turner died before the book 
came out, though (as it now appears) he had been occupied with it 
almost till his regretted death. The greater part of the text had been 
printed off some twenty years ago, and the first two chapters of the 
Introduction were ready for press. Now the book has been brought 
out under the competent supervision of Professor Souter of Aberdeen, 
and it forms a worthy coping-stone to Turner's Biblical labours. 
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Codex Sangallensis 1395, a semi-uncial MS written not much later than 
A.D. 500, has been strangely neglected. It was known to Tischendorf, 
who quotes it as sam, but so little attention was paid to it that it is listed 
twice over in Gregory’s List (Z%sch. vol. iii pp. 990, rogr), and Berger 
almost passed it over (see his Hist. de la Vulgate p. 418). Wordsworth 
and White mention it, as does Tischendorf, for its omission of John v 4. 
Truly a strange treatment of what Turner has justification for calling 
‘the oldest MS of the Vulgate Gospels’, which even in its present 
fragmentary condition contains half the text ! 

The history of 3, as Turner calls the MS, is that it was taken to 
pieces and used as guard-leaves for books, but the excellent Ildefons 
von Arx, librarian of the Abbey of St Gallen at the end of the eighteenth 
century, collected them, with other ancient fragments, and had them 
bound in the volume now numbered 1395 and described as Veterum 
fragmentorum ... Coi(lectio. Among the other fragments are the two 
leaves of an Old-Latin Lectionary cited as 4, which are described by 
H. J. White in the well-known Oxford edition of Cod. & (p. xxxiii). It 
was von Arx who recovered and preserved the Old-Latin Gospel frag- 
ments known as # and 2a, and also the famous St Gallen fragments of 
Vergil written in capitals. Many of the pages of = are in excellent 
condition and quite legible, as may be seen from the frontispiece to 
Turner’s edition, but as he says (p. xxiii) ‘of those that had the ill- 
fortune to be on the under side when the leaves were pasted into the 
binding of his or that volume, few have survived the work of detach- 
ment without any injury and the condition of some is deplorable.’ 
That is why the word ‘ deciphered’ appears on the title-page. It was 
a labour of love to Turner to identify every letter that could be read, 
and the result is as admirable, both in quality and quantity, as we should 
expect from him. As I said above, almost exactly half the text of the 
Vulgate Gospels remains, and almost all that remains has been read. 

What is the worth of &, now it is before us zz extenso? Put in fewest 
words it is this, that it is a very ancient representative of the non- 
Cassiodorian text—perhaps we ought to say, with Abbot Chapman, of 
the non-Eugipian text. To reconstruct the true text of the Vulgate 
Gospels, as St Jerome meant it, there are three main authorities, which 
may be conveniently labelled ( Y) and (Z) and (Aug). Of these ( Y) 
stands for the Cassiodorian recension, of which Y, the Lindisfarne 


! The extant portions of = (sangall 1395) are:—Matt vi 11-27, x 25-xiv 35, 
XV 20-xvi 21, XVii 10-xxiv 3, 30-41, xxiv 47-Mk iii 25, 31-vi 5, 25-ix 17, xiii 29-62, 
xv 1-xvi 3, Lk vii 37-viii 5, 35-52, x 7-24, xi 18-36, xii 56-xiv 21, 30-35, xvii 
32-XVviii 35, Xx 7-Xxii 30, xxii 39-John iii 2, iv 32-v 19, vi 33-ix 30, xiii 27-xv 4, 
24-xvii 8, xviii 4-xix 3. There are many letters and words missing here and there 
in the mutilated pages. 
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Gospel-book, is perhaps the best representative. (Z) stands for the 
non-Cassiodorian texts current in Italy during the sixth century, leading 
representatives of which are the ancient codices known as M (Milan), 
P (Perugia), and Z (Harleianus): these do not represent a true recension, 
like the Cassiodorian codices (A®*FY and others), but they have 
a family likeness. % seems to belong to group (Z). The third set of 
authorities, grouped under (Aug), may be defined as the quotations in 
Augustine De Consensu Euangelistarum and the MSS which are in 
some sort of touch with those quotations : I would specify the genuine 
Speculum of Augustine and also the Spanish codices C (Cauensis) and 
T (Toletanus), though C and T have a peculiar element which is not 
Augustinian. 

I venture to think that the easiest way by which I can give an im- 
pression of the character of the text of = is to pick out a number of 
readings, with their attestation, numbering them for purpose of reference. 
The codices are given as in Wordsworth and White’s apparatus: their 
text is quoted as w. The Clementine Vulgate is 7g. The De Consensu 
is quoted as Cons, followed by the page in Weihrich’s edition.’ 

1. Matt. xiv 9 iuramentum] > = ACDE®P™sFHOLMQRTWX‘Yw 
vg, iusiurandum BiP*] KM'OVX*Z. 

2. Matt. xiv 14 eius] 5 = ACA*FHOKLMOT*VWX‘Y*Z w Cons, 
eis BDE®*JMQRX*Y#! og. 

3- Matt. xv 28 filia illius] = ACFH@LMO™SQRY w Cons*"(C), 
filia eius BPJK MO*TVWXZ ug Cons(S). 

4. Matt. xvii 14 genibus prouolutis] =* = ABCPFOMOQTXY 
Cons, genibus prouolutus 3° = EHJK LM RVWZ w og. 

5. Matt. xvii rg filii mei] = AE®JO*X*YZ* Cons”, filio meo rel. 
w vg. 

6. Matt. xxi 31 nouissimus] } = ABC#PFH*JLORTXYZ*, primus 
DEH’*@KMM VWZ w xg. 

7. Matt. xxv 14 profisciscens] } = CFH*JXZ*, peregre prof. AY 
vel, W Ug. 

8. Matt. xxvi 47 (turba... missi)] om. missi = FGM Cons, 
+ missi vel. 

g- Matt. xxvii 9 filii israhel] CD™&LQT* Cons. , filiisrahel &, 
a filiis israhel AY re/. w ug. 

ro. Matt. xxvii 20 princeps] 3 = ACFH*MXyY, principes re/. (= Gk.). 

11. Matt. xxvii 35 sortem mittentes] } = CD®*HIJLMOcRTV w 
Cons™, +ut impleretur &c. ABSP™SH*@KM O*QWXYZ zg. 


12. Matt. xxvii 44 fixi erant] = A*CG'H*T*XYZ Cons™, pr. 
cruci ve/. 


1 In my opinion (see J.7.S. xi 458) cod. C of the De Consensu is better than 
cod, B. 
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13. Mark ix 13 (14) stupefactus est expauerunt] = = A®*FH*Y w, 
st. est et exp. ve/. ug. 

14. Luke x 9 adpropiauit] ==, -priauit P ; approquinquauit (or 
adpr.) ved. 

Luke x 11 adpropiauit] %, appropiauit AY, -propriauit C ; adpro- 
quinquauit (or appr-) ved. 

15. Luke xi 28 quippeni] 3 = M awr, quippini AP*@*MOPXY w, 
quippe enim F; immo €&DG(H)@™SQR Sfec, quippe uel nimpe Ps, 
quippe hii ga¢ (sic), manifestissime CT, quinimmo BJK VWZ zg. 

16, Luke xxiii 35 exspectans] 3 = EPKRVX*Z, spectans ADHOMQ 
X°Y Cons** (C) w ug; expectans BE CGIMOTW gat (sic) Cons**(B). 

17. John i rg hoc testimonium] 3 = A®H*Y, hoc est test. re/. 

18. John i 42 (43) filius iona] & = CIJKMTVZ ag; filius iohanna 
ADA(F)MOQRSWXY w, f. iohannis BRE: see below. 

19. John v 4 om. verse] & = DZ* durmach; +(1) AAP*FH*MSXY, 
(2) FCEGH@IKOQTVWZ* ag, (3) P™=JMR. 

20. John xviii 28 ad Caiphan] 3 = codd. and Cons™, a Cai. AAGJV 
YZ w ug: (Caiapha is only found in AAM(S)Y g, and w). 

Of these twenty readings, 1, 2, 3, 13, and practically 15, illustrate the 
general excellence of 3. In 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, and 17, & supports the AY 
text against Wordsworth and White, and so there can be little doubt 
that in these six readings also we ought to accept the AY reading as the 
genuine Hieronymian reading, whether or no we consider it agrees with 
the ‘true’ text of the Gospels. No. 10 is, apparently, a mere slip of 
Jerome’s pen. In no. 6, the notorious noutissimus for primus, I venture 
to think that Jerome retained the Old-Latin nouissimus : he gave in his 
Commentary a passable explanation of that word, while indicating his 
private preference for the easier reading primus ; and I suppose it was 
from that very passage that some editors (including Theodulf and Alcuin, 
but not Cassiodorus) introduced primus into the Vulgate text. Possibly 
M, the only ancient Vulgate witness for Jrimus, may have got it from the 
Gothic. 

In the remaining nine readings = differs from AY. In no. 19 & 
brings welcome support to Wordsworth and White (in this passage they 
actually quote it) and to the small band that omit the verse about the 
Angel at the pool. The omission is attested by no first-class Vulgate 
MSS besides 3, Z*, D (i.e. the ‘ Book of Armagh’) and the ‘ Book of 
Durrow’), but the other MSS give it in three distinct renderings of the 
Greek, so that the verse, whether or no a genuine piece of the Gospel 
in Greek, is almost certainly no part of Jerome’s revised text.’ A good 
parallel is no. 11. 


1 See J.7.S. xxviii 50. Unfortunately = is not extant in Lk ix 54 ff. 
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In nos. 9 and 20 we find = supporting well-attested ancient errors, 
It is worth notice that both occur also in Augustine De Consensu. 

No. 8 is curious: would Jerome have written /urda . . . missi (a princ. 
sac.)? Here missi is omitted by F, perhaps a result of the Diatessaron 
mosaic ; by G, perhaps to be reckoned as Old-Latin here; also by M, 
the ancient sixth-century codex at Milan ; also by Augustine De Consensu. 
Is it not likely that the omission is due to Jerome himself ? 

Finally no, 18 raises odd questions. Wordsworth and White edited 
filius iohanna with Cassiodorus and M OX, a strong combination ; dar 
tona (G aur) and dar ioana (H"') and filius bar iona (®) also occur. %& 
has filius iona with Alcuin, CT, JZ, and others, but it has more: in 
a marginal note by the first hand we read : in altero exemplario iohanna 
reperitur pro iona sed mihi magis uidetur hoc rectum cum etiam in alio loco 
manifestissime fili iona id est bar iona dicitur. Who composed this 
critical note? Surely some scholar who was, more or less, ‘trilinguis’. 
Can it have been any one else than Jerome himself? Is = perhaps 
derived from a-copy of the Vulgate Gospels that had one or two notes 
in Jerome’s own hand, containing perhaps some of his afterthoughts ? 

In any case = is a most valuable addition to our knowledge of early 
Vulgate texts, as well as a notable and most characteristic example of 
the late Professor Cuthbert Turner’s scholarship. May I venture also 
to draw the moral to which this publication points? I think it is that 
when the Dean of Christ Church has finished his labours and reached 
the end of the New Testament books, a fresh critical edition of the 
Gospels, not a mere emended reprint, will be needed. Not all the 
readings of the early printed editions, or of the Alcuinian and Theo- 
dulfian recensions will be needed, nor need all the witnesses to the 
Cassiodorian recension be recorded—‘ AY &c.’ is enough. But the 
evidence of & should be given as fully as that of M, and also all the 
evidence to be culled from Augustine’s De Consensu and from his 
Speculum. ‘The result will not be very different from the Cassiodorian 
recension, so well restored by Wordsworth and White, but I venture to 


think, as Turner thought, that it will be yet nearer to the text approved 
by St Jerome. 


Studies in Early Roman Liturgy: 1. The Kalendar, by WattTer 
Howarp FRerRE, C. R., Bishop of Truro. (Alcuin Club Collec- 
tions, No. xxviii, Oxford, 1930). 

Tue chief aim of Dr Frere’s book on the Roman Kalendar is to be 
useful. It puts together, as in a sort of guide-book, all about the Tituli 
and their Dedications (p. 11), the Stations (pp. 17 ff.), and the Cemeteries 


(p. 24). This is followed by a discussion of the greater Sacramentaries 
and the Choir Books. 
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In Part II Dr Frere goes through the Kalendar from December to 
December (i.e. Christmas to Christmas), discussing the identity of the 
Saints and the history of the particular cults. I may be permitted to 
note that there is no discussion (pp. 117, 141) of the conceivable identity 
of Felicitas the Roman matron with Felicity mentioned in the Canon of 
the Mass. On p. 95 it is suggested that St Agatha’s name was only 
inserted into the Canon of the Mass as late as 591, on the occasion of 
the re-dedication of her Church to Catholicism. 

Two omissions may be remarked. A reference to Lietzmann’s dating 
of the Leonine Sacramentary (i.e. the collection, not the extant MS) is 
given on p. 30, but I am sorry no reference is made to Dom Connolly’s 
most instructive explanation of the curious /Vofae in the Leonianum 
(P.F.E.S.P., &c.), an explanation which seems to bring the more ancient 
parts of the collection into living connexion with Roman church life in 
the days of Leo himself... The other omission is on p. 49. Had 
Dr Frere taken account of the chapter called ‘The Capuan Mass-books 
of Northumbria’ in Abbot Chapman’s Votes on the Early History of the 
Vulgate Gospels 1 do not think he would have identified the ‘Old 
English Mass-book’ with the activities of Theodore and Hadrian, for 
Abbot Chapman traces its archetype pretty clearly to a MS belonging 
to the Church of San Prisco at Capua (of. cit., p. 161). 

A special word of praise should be given to the account of early 
Choir-books (pp. 76-83). Very few liturgical scholars know enough 
about music to draw conclusions from the character of a church chant, 
but the Bishop of Truro is also a musician. He not only gives an 
account of the early Choir-books, but also in Part II is able to express 
an opinion whether or no the music proper to a particular day is original 
or adapted, classical or of the silver age (e.g. pp. 95, 141). 


F, C. BurkiTT. 


The Virgin Birth of Christ, by J. GresHAM Macuen, D.D., Litt.D. 
(Marshall, Morgan and Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh, 1930). 


Tuis book is a very full treatment of its subject, running to 397 large 
pages, closely printed in a small type. In the main, it follows a natural 
plan. The New Testament evidence is examined in great detail, though 
not in chronological order. All the important attempts to account for the 
origin of the Virgin-birth story on the assumption that it was not in a real 
event are reviewed, severely criticized, and rejected as quite inadequate. 


1 Processio Futura Est ad S. Petrum is what Dom Connolly understands by these 
letters, regarding them as shorthand notes for announcing next week’s services, in 
the style of St Leo (Revue Bénédictine, Apr.—July, 1926, pp. 196-204). 
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The author’s reading in the relevant literature has been very wide 
and thorough, and his work is a piece of very conservative apologetic, 
noteworthy for its vast assemblage of material and for its blending, in 
strange confusion, of weighty arguments with baseless surmises, but not 
for any significant contribution. 

The first chapter stands apart. It examines all the second-century 
references to the Virgin-birth, and is typical of the author’s methods and 
arguments. He claims the acceptance of the Virgin-birth tradition by 
the Old Roman Creed, by Justin, Aristides, and Ignatius, as valuable 
testimony to its truth ; the denials of Trypho, Celsus, of the Talmud, of 
the Gnostics, of Carpocrates, Cerinthus, and Marcion being without 
significance because they give no evidence of possessing any positive, 
independent historical tradition of the birth of Jesus. Dr Machen’s 
presentation of the contrast in value between the second-century affirma- 
tions and denials of the Virgin-birth, would leave the credulous reader 
to suppose that the former did rest on some independent evidence 
additional to the Gospel narratives. Again, he argues triumphantly that 
since Harnack’s discovery in 1909 that the true reading in the famous 
passage in Justin’s Dialogue is ‘ there are some of your race who confess 
that He is Christ, but maintain that he was born a man from men’, it 
is no longer possible (as it was when ‘ our race’ was read) to claim that 
Justin recognizes as Christians any who did not accept the Virgin-birth. 
But Dr Machen translates, without comment, the immediately following 
words of Justin thus: ‘with whom I do not agree, nor would the majority 
of those who have come to the same way of thinking as J’. He does not 
consider whether these words are not of greater significance for Justin’s 
meaning than the recovery of the true reading in the preceding phrase. 
With Schmidtke and others, he thinks the Matthew used by those 
Ebionites to whom Irenaeus refers was not the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but an Ebionite Gospel from which Epiphanius preserves 
extracts. Hence the denials of the Virgin-birth by the Irenaean Ebionites 
cannot be cited as evidence that the Gospel according to the Hebrews did 
not contain the tradition. If this identification fails, by simply asserting 
that ‘ these Ebionites of Irenaeus may have used some Gospel which 
has been lost’ and ‘ they may have adapted the canonical Matthew in 
some such manner as Marcion’, Dr Machen is enabled to conclude that 
it is ‘ highly probable’ that the Gosfe/ according to the Hebrews contained 
an account of the Virgin-birth. 

The Lukan narrative is dealt with in great detail. There is a full 
examination of the hymns in Lk. I, and the Virgin-birth story is 
vigorously defended as an original part of a very primitive source which 
the Third Gospel never lacked. This occupies 120 pages ; the Matthean 
narrative is dealt with in 20 pages, and then, in separate chapters, the 
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author discusses the relations between the narratives and between them 
and the rest of the N.T., their inherent credibility, and their setting in 
secular history. He considers at length the various forms of the theory 
that Lk. I has been interpolated at 34f. As criticisms of over-con- 
fidence in asserting the theory, his pages have their value; but he does 
less than justice to the strength of interpolation theories as a solution of 
difficulties in the narrative as it stands. The single phrase ‘ How shall 
this be?’ is natural enough after the prediction of the Messianic dignity 
of Mary’s promised Son, but, especially in view of the reproach of child- 
lessness to a Hebrew woman (which appears in the same chapter in 
reference to Elizabeth), the additional words ‘ seeing I know not a man’ 
are unnatural, since Mary was already betrothed. The ‘maidenly 
modesty ’, as conceived by Dr Machen, bespeaks the Victorian virtue. 
In his treatment of the MSS evidence for the omission of v. 34 
Dr Machen blunders. He says that 4 substitutes v. 38 for v. 34, and 
then omits v. 38 from its proper place, and adds, ‘ At any rate, the 
reading of this manuscript is entirely isolated, as it stands it produces 
nonsense, since it represents the angel as continuing to speak (vv. 35-37) 
after he has already departed’. Now 4 does zof transpose the end of 38 
(‘And the angel departed from her’), and the transposition thus makes 
excellent sense. Nor is it obvious that this reading is due to a copyist’s 
blunder, for after the transposition the scribe goes back to 35 and must 
have discovered his error when he reached 38 again, the last clause of 
which he retains in its proper place. And 4 finds support in e, which 
omits the same words in 38 though it does not transpose them. In 
itself, this MSS evidence counts for little, but taken with other points 
which suggest interpolation, the combination of 4 and ¢ is not negligible ; 
nor, in view of the importance attached to the Virgin-birth from the 
beginning of the second century, is it insignificant that there should 
survive a single fifth-century MS which omits it, and 4 does not reject the 
tradition, for it contains the reading favourable to it at Jn.i13. Of the 
expressions ‘the parents’ &c. (ii 27, 33, 41, 43) Dr Machen’s explana- 
tion is the old one that Joseph’s legal paternity renders them natural, 
but this is irrelevant to the real question, which is why ¢he author of the 
Gospel, if he had just recorded the Virgin-birth, should use them in 
writing for Gentiles. The MSS shew that they were a difficulty at an 
early date, and Matthew carefully avoids them by referring to Joseph 
and ‘ the young child and his mother’. The legal paternity of Joseph 
could scarcely have been in the mind of the original compiler of the 
Lukan genealogy which, after reluctant glances at other suggestions, 
Dr Machen, concludes gives the physical descent of Joseph. It could 
hardly have been incorporated with the intention of rendering it pointless 
by ws évopiLero. Again, while rejecting the reading yuvarxé at ii 5, he 
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argues that it was substituted for peuvyorevpévy in order to avoid con- 
tradiction with Matthew; but Dr Machen cannot admit that there was 
an original real contradiction, so it was merely a ‘formal’ one, and by 
‘betrothed’ Luke is designating the period in which, according to 
Matthew, Mary was legally Joseph’s wife though he ‘ knew her not until 
she had borne a son’. This unfounded guesswork still leaves it strange 
that Luke should thus give his Gentile readers the idea that Mary went 
on a journey to Bethlehem with a man to whom (as they would under- 
stand) she was not yet married, and not less so why Luke (on Dr Machen’s 
reasoning) having carefully used the unnecessary legal language at ii 27, 
33, 41, 43, should deliberately avoid it at ii 5. Equally forced is the 
attempt to see emphasis on the Virgin-birth in the repetition of rap6évos 
in i 27, for Mary was such at the time of the angelic salutation, and the 
repetition is sufficiently explained by the parataxis which is an obvious 
feature of the O.T. style of the narrative. Dr Machen thinks it im- 
portant that, in the mind of the author of the Gospel, the Virgin-birth 
did not appear incongruous “vith the infancy narrative as a whole, but 
the force of this is destroyed if the narrative was originally written with- 
out 34 f and later interpolated, probably by the same author; for there 
is other evidence that the Lukan writings were not subjected to care- 
ful final revision. Dr Machen rejoices that the view that chs. i and 
ii are later additions to the Gospel, which once circulated without them, 
is out of fashion, but he makes no reference to the work of Streeter and 
Vincent Taylor which suggests a Proto-Luke beginning at iii 1, and 
which implies that i and ii were added at a later stage in the composition 
of the Gospel. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the argument which Dr Machen 
builds upon the parallelisms in the annunciations to Zachariah and 
Mary has much value. He thinks they require 34f as an original part 
of the story. Yet the contrast, on which he insists, between Zachariah’s 
doubt and punishment, and Mary’s belief for which she is praised, stands 
out much more clearly without those verses. And I cannot understand 
his assertion that ‘ How shall this be ?’ does not imply doubt, since the 
next words supply the ground of the doubt. Nor can I see any ‘ parade 
of submission’ on Mary’s part in i 38 which Dr Machen thinks unreal 
except in connexion with the Virgin-birth. “Idov, 4 dovAn Kvpiov, is the 
natural response to a divine message, while the optative in yévorré pot 
Kata Td pe cov seems to be the expression of a wish that the promise 
may be fulfilled rather than ‘a parade of submission’. And why should 
Mary’s visit to Elizabeth be pointless unless her own annunciation had 
been ofa virgin-birth? What is there strange in a visit of congratulation 
which would confirm her own hope? 

In a long chapter of criticism of theories that the Virgin-birth story 
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was derived from pagan sources, Dr Machen examines the familiar Greek 
stories of God-begotten heroes which may have led Gentiles to misunder-. 
stand the Jewish significance of the title ‘Son of God’, and also the 
alleged parallels from the history of Buddhism. Bousset’s appeal to the 
cult of the Arabian god Dusares is dismissed as ‘valuable chiefly as 
indicating the weakness of the more usual hypotheses’. Fuller summaries 
and discussions are given of Gressmann’s Das Weinachts-Evangelium, 
and Norden’s Die Geburt des Kindes, of the alleged Egyptian origin of 
the Virgin-birth story, and particularly of the elaborate theory in 
Leisegang’s Pneuma Hagion. In the last named he finds many weak- 
nesses in detail, and following Bultmann whom he quotes, concludes that 
Leisegang is in error in detecting in the Lukan story any connexion 
between prophetic inspiration and the birth of the child, and that on 
this ground the whole theory collapses. This section of Dr Machen’s 
book contains much that is of value, but he is apparently unconscious 
that the completeness of his own arguments depends largely on his tacit 
acceptance of what is undoubtedly one of the major assumptions of 
those he criticizes, namely, that the early Christian consciousness con- 
tained nothing except what was given as historical fact or derived from 
some external source, and was quite incapable of originating anything. 
If the Virgin-birth story was not a story of fact, an already existing 
parallel must be found to explain it, and it must be accepted as fact 
unless the parallel is complete. The same assumption is responsible 
for the apparent success of the argument against derivation from Jewish 
sources. Contemporary Jewish thought offered no starting-point from 
which Christians could arrive at the belief that Jesus was Virgin-born. 
On the one hand the LXX< is inclined to use zapOévos in a rather loose 
way: on the other, if the tradition goes back to Jewish Christian circles 
where Aramaic but not Greek was spoken, Isa. vii 14 would contain no 
suggestion of virgin-birth. The value of such considerations is, however, 
reduced by Dr Machen’s own argument. He thinks that the original 
of Isa. vii 14 does not refer to a forthcoming natural birth, and that 
when the LXX was made it brought out the true, if then unrecognized, 
meaning ; further, that this passage is in organic relation to other 
Messianic passages of Isaiah and that ‘one mighty divine personage is 
meant’. It was at such a view of Messianic prophecy that Christians 
soon arrived after the earliest breach with Judaism—the acceptance of a 
crucified Messiah ; and Dr Machen fully recognizes the influence of 
the style of the LXX in the Lukan infancy narrative. He seems not to 
realize that the real question is not, what kind of interpretation of the 
O.T. was possible to first-century Jews? but rather, what interpretation 
became possible to Christians? Elsewhere he says that, but for the 
Virgin-birth tradition such questions as, How did Jesus enter the world ? 
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Did the Son of God unite with him at his baptism? and others, would 
constitute a serious gap in desirable knowledge. Had such questions 
no interest for Christians of the Churches in which the traditions of 
Matthew and Luke took shape? Is it only determined scepticism which 
thinks that the LXX of Isa. vii 14 may have suggested an answer to 
them? Dr Machen’s work has value as a protest against the assurance 
with which theories of the origin of the Virgin-birth story have been put 
forward. But where demonstration is impossible, judgement must follow 
probabilities. His own conclusion, so far as it depends upon evidence, 
follows on positive answers to a whole series of questions, not a few 
of which need the benefit of a fairly large doubt, and he allows no 
weight to the obvious fact that in such circumstances there is a cumula- 
tive uncertainty greater than that which attaches to any particular aspect 
of the argument. 

In a final chapter the Virgin-birth is argued to be of paramount 
importance for two reasons. If it be not a fact the infallibility and 
authority (no real distinction is recognized) of the Bible disappears, and 
it brings men face to face with the supernatural in an instance where the 
issue cannot be evaded. But this challenge only arises if the alleged 
fact be reasonably well established as an actual event. Dr Machen’s 
treatment of the relevant questions, notwithstanding its learned fullness, 
fails to justify his implication that hesitation in accepting his conclusion, 
or even dissent from it, is only to be attributed to an a priori prejudice 
against the occurrence of the supernatural. J. S. Bezzanrt. 


Woodbrooke Studies, vol. iii, by A. MiNGANA, containing (1) Zhe Vision 
of Theophilus, (2) The Apocalypse of Peter. Reprinted from vols. 
13 and 14 of Zhe Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. (Heffer 
& Sons, Cambridge, 1931.) 


THE first of these two documents is a romance narrated by the Virgin 
to the patriarch Theophilus (+ 412) as recorded by his successor Cyril. 
As Dr Mingana says ‘it does not seem probable that either’ wrote the 
story. It isa late affair dealing with the Flight into Egypt and the con- 
secration of the house at Kuskam, where the Holy Family had lived, as 
achurch. It is part of a work in six books on the life of the Virgin: 
the rest have been published by Wright, Lewis, and Budge. 

The Apocalypse of Peter has no vestige in it of the old Apocalypse. 
It is one form of the compilation attributed to Clement which exists in 
Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic, and has been partially published. Min- 
gana would call it the Book of the Rolls, which is one of its ancient 
titles. 
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The first part which has in it a good deal of the matter of Zhe Cave 
of Treasures (ed. Bezold) was translated in rg01 by Mrs Gibson in 
Studia Sinaitica, viii. This is not included in the present edition. 

The next portion (pp. roo—152) has a very long and wordy allocution 
of Christ to Peter, narrated by him to Clement. At p. 111 we have 
the Horary of Day and Night attributed to Adam and to Apollonius of 
Tyana. There is a great deal of matter about the Godhead and the 
angels, and at p. 142 begins a corrupt and dislocated paraphrase of the 
Apocalypse of John. 

A third portion (pp. 215-282) is prophetic. A description—not 
remarkable—of the Last Judgement is followed by ‘the story of the 
Pagan Kings’, and though a division is indicated (between the fifth 
and sixth parts of the Book of Clement, at p. 247) the matter goes on 
interminably. We are told of king after king, and the first letter of the 
name of each is given, as it is in the latest books of the Sibylline 
Oracles. These letters mean nothing now, and indeed the whole 
composition is a dreary affair. 

The final section (partly analysed and partly translated) goes from 
p. 356 to 407: the end of which, relating to Church orders and discipline, 
is of the same sort as the text which Grébaut is publishing in the Revue 
de ! Orient Chrétien; and is omitted here. What is given is mainly 
narrative. It contains the plot of the Clementine Recognitions and 
also a great deal of the matter of the lives of Peter and Paul which 
occur in the Ethiopic Contendings of the Apostles edited by Budge. In 
this text there seem to be some anti-Pauline sentences (see p. 350), but 
the whole thing is so late that I cannot attribute much importance 
to them. 

We must be grateful to Dr Mingana for the very great labour he has 
expended on the translation of these (and other) documents. It is 
unlucky that his MSS of the Book of the Rolls do not include the 
Arabic from which Grébaut’s Ethiopic version was made: for that does 
contain the old Apocalypse of Peter, and it is more than probable that 
such an Arabic text exists. In spite of the labours of Bratke and others, 
it cannot be said that at present the problem of this Clementine corpus 
has been solved. A very brief examination, resulting in a tabulation of 
the contents of all known copies, would suffice to shew us where to look 
for a better text of the Apocalypse of Peter. M. R. JAMES. 


Sibyllinischer Sternenkampf und Phaéthon in naturgeschichtlicher Be- 
leuchtung, by FRANZ XavieR KucteEr, S. J. (Aschendorffs Zeit- 
gemiasse Schriften 17. Miinster, 1927.) 

FATHER KUGLER, who has in our time re-discovered Babylonian 
astrology, has here applied his great knowledge to the interpretation of 
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Oracula Sibyllina v 512-531, a curious description of a war of the stars 
which ends in their setting the whole earth on fire and leaving the 
aether starless. He interprets it of meteoric phenomena, and, from the 
positions of the heavenly bodies supposed by the narrative, dates it 
circa 100 B.C. in lower Egypt. His astronomical data I am not com- 
petent to weigh, but it seems to me highly questionable whether jeA‘ov 
dadGovros can mean ein sonnengrosses Meteor, and unless that point can 
be substantiated the whole theory is very precarious.' The simplest 
explanation is still that we have here another piece of the popular 
mythological astrology familiar from Revelation and discussed by me 
J. T. S. xxxi 311. A belief in such star wonders appears in the story 
told by Josephus Contra Apionem ii 113-114, as quoted by Apion from 
Mnaseus. Zabidon promised the Jews that, if they left the temple, 
Apollo would come to it from Dora (an error probably for Adora). He 
then by a device with torches created the appearance of a constellation 
moving over the earth.? Kugler further explains, Oracu/a v 206-213, 
a parallel passage, and urges that the legend of Phaethon and the legend 
of Deucalion are connected and refer to a great meteoric catastrophe 
producing here fires and there flood. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the synchronism in certain ancient sources quoted by Kugler 


is due to Stoic speculation, and this thesis also must remain most 
questionable. 


Das Prophetenamt der Sibyllen in kirchlicher Literatur mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Deutung der 4. Ekloge Virgils, by Kart Primm, 
S.J. (Reprinted from Scholastik iv 1929, 54-77, 221-246, 493- 
533-) 

Teste David cum Sibylla is a familiar phrase, and most of us would 
probably say that patristic literature took the supposed testimony of 
paganism to the Incarnation au pied de Ja lettre. Priimm’s careful study 
shews what reservations this statement requires and in particular the 
caution of St Augustine’s earlier references: one may regret that on 
p- 76 he does not print the passages from St Augustine’s later writings 
which give more weight to the Sibyl. Priimm well explains the con- 
nexion of this subject with speculation on the possibility of the salvation 
of the heathen, the restricted use of such prophecies in dogmatic litera- 
ture, and their popularity in sermons and hymnography. On the last 
topic he does not seek to be exhaustive, and a little further study might 
be useful, as also on the production of fresh Sibylline utterances and 


? For further objections to it cf. Gundel Gnomon, 1928, 449 ff. 


2 Cf. Consolatio ad Liuiam 405-406 sidera quin etiam caelo fugisse feruntur, | Lucifer 
et solitas destituisse uias, 
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other oracles in fifth-century Constantinople. For the last topic we have 
valuable material in Buresch A/aros and A. von Premerstein Festschrift 
der Nationalbibliothek in Wien 647. Are these things a jeu @esprit? 
and in general what was the driving force behind the composition of 
the earlier prophecies? We ordinarily say—the conversion of pagans, 
and certainly they were open to the appeal of the argument from inspired 
foretelling of the future: but was any pagan ever influenced either by 
the Oracula Sibyllina or by Christian Hermetica or by Jewish Orphica ? 
These are further questions which we must ask, but in asking them we 
must not fail to shew due gratitude to Priimm for the excellent way in 
which he has attacked the questions which he has chosen. 


Herrscherkult und neues Testament, by Karu Pri, S. J. (Reprinted 
from Bidblica ix 1928, 3-25, 129-142, 289-301.) 

TuIs essay is concerned with the question how far xivpios, owrnp, 
érupdvea, tapovoia as used in the New Testament in general and in the 
Pastoral Epistles in particular are borrowed from or used in conscious 
opposition to the titulature employed of Hellenistic kings and of Roman 
emperors, and how far their use implies a change from the ideas of the 
original circle round Jesus. Priimm answers both questions in the 
negative. He gives first a sketch of the deification of kings which needs 
correction at various points’ (p. 9, no reference to the civic cults which 
came from the ruled and preceded Reichsku/t; p. 10, an inaccurate 
dating of the title Epiphanes, which appears in Egypt earlier than in 
Syria; p. 13, ‘der Servilismus des Oberpriesters des Ammonorakels’ 
ignores the possibility that what was said to Alexander was a ritual 
formula regularly addressed to every Pharaoh ; p. 15, no treatment ot 
the peculiar character of apotheosis at Rome). Then he attempts a 
discussion of the psychology of this deification, and passes from this to 
the question of the use of these terms in the New Testament, arguing 
that the Septuagint supplies the true parallels. His conclusions are 
probably in the main right, but his discussion does not do justice to the 
problems involved (e.g. the absence of these terms from earlier parts of 
the New Testament, the relation of «x’pws to Mari, the question of what 
other words could have been used in place of those chosen). 


Pagan Regeneration: A Study of mystery initiations in the Graeco- 
Roman World, by Harotp R. WILLouGHBy. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1929.) 

Tuis- book depicts the religious atmosphere of the Graeco-Roman 


1 W. W. Tarn’s invaluable discussion of proskynesis in Journ. Hell. Stud. x\wviii 
appeared too late for Primm to have used it on p. 8. 
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world and then gives an account of the mysteries of Demeter at Eleusis, 
of Dionysus, of the Orphics, of Cybele, of Mithras, of Isis, and then 
Hermeticism and the mysticism of Philo, concluding with a discussion 
of the socia] significance of mystery religions. The result shews much 
reading and sympathy and should be able to stimulate interest in the 
subject. My main impression, however, is that it is neither very good 
nor very bad. There are various errors and omissions, some of which 
can be found in Journ. Rom. Stud. xix 251 f.: it may be added that 
Virgil’s fourth eclogue is shewn by its date to have nothing to do with 
an ushering in of the golden age by Augustus (p. 18), that hero worship 
did not come into prominence in the fifth century B.c. (p. 20), and that 
it is most hazardous to speak of the private Orpheum in the Villa Item ‘ 
(p. 109). 

A. D. Nock. 


£n marge de la Légende Dorée, by P. Saintyves. (Nourry, Paris 1931.) 


Tue subtitle is Essai sur la formation de quelques thmes hagio- 
graphiques. The book is, in fact, a collection of hagiological studies, 
in which we seem to see the veteran folklorist turning out his files. 
There is a certain looseness of construction that suggests case after case 
being written out from card-index notes. And on p. 485, we appear to 
have a sixth-century example that had strayed into the eleventh-century 
compartment passed through the press without transposition. Gregory 
of Tours’s story of the vision that encouraged Gontram to the assassina- 
tion of Chilperic is retailed on p. 146 under one heading, without any 
notice of the fact that it has already been set out in full on p. 77 under 
another. This gives the character of the book. It is not a close and 
laboured study, but written currente calamo. Needless to say it is full 
of learning and sprinkled with acute and pleasant sayings. 

The first, and perhaps the most important of the studies which the 
book contains, examines the part played in the origination of legend 
themes by the high regard accorded to dreams, and ‘queer’ psycho- 
logical experiences. ‘The originators are insensitive to the criteria of 
reality. Dreamers no doubt, also, make the most of their dreams, and 
who will blame those who suffer from nervous infirmity if they make 
some capital out of their peculiar experiences? There is further excuse 
in the fact that certain kinds of nervous disturbance are accompanied, 
for the experient, by an impression of intense significance in the things 
imagined. Afterwards it is difficult to discover wherein the significance 
lay, so that the person is tempted to improve on his memories, or to 
invest his experiences with some symbolic or doctrinal meaning. 

M. Saintyves belongs, psychologically, to the same school as Professor 
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Leuba, in regard to religious experience. Observing that impaired 
nervous efficiency results in dreams, trances, and visions, which, with 
an enfeebled sense of reality, are invested for the experient with intense 
significance, they find the converse in the proposition that wherever 
there is an intense feeling of significance accompanied by physical 
manifestations similar to those that occur in pathological cases, the 
originating cause is nervous inefficiency. This is naturally the point 
upon which the defenders of revelation will want to give battle. If the 
thing seen in dream or vision afterwards possesses significance, not only 
for the experient, but creatively for those to whom it is communicated, 
the case is different. Rapid apprehensions of truth are accompanied 
by phenomena of a physical order similar to those of dream states. 
A man ‘struck by an idea’ for a moment testifies it by arrest of motion, 
opened lips, and fixed gaze. 

It is a pity, therefore, in canvassing the means of evaluation of certain 
kinds of legend, to seem to stultify the most creative and dynamic 
spiritual apprehension. The very value of such criteria as M. Saintyves 
is handling, is that they enable the chaff to be cleared from the grain. 
But M. Saintyves does not seem to think that there is any grain. 

There follow next the themes of the miraculous temporary revival of 
still-born infants, enabling baptism, and of the miraculous deliverance 
of victims of hanging. Then comes a serious attack on the problem of 
the cephalophoric martyrs. M. Saintyves’s argument here depends on 
a rather mechanical view of the diffusion of legend themes. Thistle- 
down may be trodden about the garden on the gardener’s boots, but it 
travels equally well on every breeze that blows. 

Next is treated the extensive, if illegitimate, enrichment of the 
calendar as a result of the belief that: incorruption of a body must 
betoken sanctity. Chapters IX-XI revive the subject of Zes Saints 
successeurs des Dieux, shewing certain legend-forms (of which the theme 
of S. Guignefort, the beatified dog, is particularly intriguing) to be agén- 
products. Chapter X is specially useful as a survey of bibliomancy. 

The final chapter, on stolen and contested relics, is somewhat of the 
nature of a sermon to the church, on the assombrissement des marges de 
la Légende Dorée by such manifestations of une mentalité primitive et 
indisciplinée. 

In legend we deal with a product of the human mind marked by 
irresponsibility, vagueness, and indifference to distinctions of fact. 
Perhaps the folklorist suffers risk of infection by his subject. May the 
following suffice as examples? : 

p- 135: Sur le conseil de son frre Sature, alors catéchuméne, Perpttue 
demande & Dieu de lui révéler son sort futur. The French language 
does not permit us to be sure whether the author, in addition to con- 
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fusing the catechist Saturus with Perpetua’s catechumen brother, is also 
supposing that her enquiry was to be for his fate, and not her own. 

p. 301: A ouverture du cercueil de S. Boleslas, assassiné par son 
frére, le corps Hait aussi entier qu’au jour de l’inhumation, trois ans 
auparavant. ‘The reference here, as only too frequently, is to Les petits 
Bollandistes. And the passage is, of course, that relating to the transla- 
tion, by the fratricide Boleslas, of the remains of St Wenceslas whom 
he had murdered in A.D. 935, to St Vitus at Prague, in the year 938. 

p- 449: referring to the passage in Revelation vi, where the souls of 
the martyrs cry out from under the altar in heaven, ignores the fruits 
of New Testament scholarship, and substitutes the anachronistic sug- 
gestion that it reflects the cultus of relics in association with the Mass. 
It is no doubt the printer who, on p. 127, has turned one dove into 
a flying column (colonne for colombe). But what shall we say of the 
remark on p. 79, that ZL’égiise S. Paul a Londres, appelée encore cathédrale 
de Westminster, aurait été dédite par S. Pierre? 

These things, however, are merely fruits of incuria. The book will 
be valuable enough to those who can use it judiciously. 


Die Taube als religioses Symbol in christlichen Altertum, by F. SUHLING. 
(Herder, Freiburg, 1930.) 


THis is a supplementheft to the Rimische Quartalschrift. The author 
is a discipie of Dr Délger, and the work is modelled on IX@Y3%. 
Relevant literary passages, and forty-seven plates shewing paintings, 
mosaics, and sculpture, are discussed in relation to the dove-symbol as 
signifying the Holy Ghost, the Logos, the Church, and the soul. This 
takes up two-thirds of the book. The remainder is an archaeological 
excursus on the dove in various quasi-symbolic combinations, com- 
prising some pagan material. 

The outstanding result of Dr Siihling’s work is that the Logos is seen 
to occupy the first place in early dove-symbolism. A key to this 
discovery was Dr Délger’s observation that wveipa dyov, in early 
Christian parlance, commonly means the Logos in His spiritual 
activity. We must not, therefore, read back into the phrase connota- 
tions only established by the theology of the fourth to fifth centuries. 
Even Tertullian uses the words Spiritus sanctus in contexts where it is 
not clear that he is thinking of the third Person of the Trinity. 

In Alexandria we have a continuous use of the dove as symbolizing 
the Logos, from the second century. This symbolism must have made 
difficulty for the orthodox in refuting the Gnostic assertion that the 
Christ-aeon descended upon Jesus at his baptism. They would certainly 
not have kept silence about it, had there been any idea current of the 
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dove as symbolizing the Spirit of God (as, for instance, inspiring 
prophets). This goes to confirm my contention in 7. Z. S., Vol. XXIX, 
No. 115, that there was no such symbolism current, but that the Gospel 
story conveys an individual thought of the mind of Jesus, which, only 
as Christian thought matured, gave rise to a new symbolism of God the 
Holy Spirit. 

This issue is not before Dr Siihling’s mind, and he strains his early 
evidence to shew that there were alternate significances of the dove- 
symbol, as representing either the Third or the Second Persons of the 
Trinity. The fact, as I believe, is that the dove-symbol was always 
a Logos-symbol, until the progress of dogmatic definition made clear 
the divine hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr Siibling derives the dove-symbolism of the church from the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Song of Songs, and goes on to the thought 
of believers as ‘Christ’s doves’, and thence to the dove as Christian 
symbol of the soul, as though following a line of logical evolution. But 
this can hardly be right. The early and widespread use of the dove in 
Christian sepulchral inscriptions is more likely to have resulted from 
a Christianization of the current practice of depicting the soul apart 
from the body as a bird. It is in accord with Christian ideas that the 
separation from the body should not prove a ruling factor, and that 
the dove-symbol should pass to representing the soul of a Christian, 
whether living or departed. We have a possible instance of this idea in 
Nyssen’s story of the consecration of Alexander as Bishop of Comana 
(Vit. Greg. Thaum. ed. Voss, p. 292). A young pedant who scorned 
the homely exhortations of the bishop, saw in a vision a flock of doves 
of unearthly beauty, and a voice told him they were Alexander’s doves, 
which he had had in contempt. It is hard to equate the doves with the 
words of Alexander. But the moral of the story comes out splendidly 
when we equate them with Alexander’s people, sanctified through those 
same homely exhortations. 

A conclusive proof that the dove cannot bane been commonly under- 
stood to be symbolic of the Spirit of God, in the second century, is to 
be seen in Contra Celsum, i. 44. Celsus sees in the dove at the baptism, 
nothing but a false miracle, ‘a bird from the air lighting on him’ (c. 41). 
Origen. in his reply, says that one who has the xdpupa called Adyos 
codias will explain why the Holy Spirit appeared to Jesus in the form 
of no other living thing than that of a dove. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that with regard to symbolism, 
as with regard to popular idiom, we can only establish fully the lines of 
developement if we possess a complete set of contexts, and this we do 
not possess for the early Christian dove-symbolism. But Dr Siihling, in 
this learned and careful work, has made a contribution to the subject. 

G 2 
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Der Traditionsbegrif, by A. Denerre, S. J. (Aschendorffsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Miinster, 1931.) 


WHILE purporting to examine the concept of tradition, this book sets 
out, in its most uncompromising form, the claim of the hierarchy of 
Roman obedience to be the unique instrument of God in the com- 
munication of moral and spiritual truth to men. To a Protestant eye, 
Father Deneffe is not very far from Pope Pius IX’s ‘ Tradition? Jam 
tradition’. The conclusion which he draws from Scripture, the Fathers, 
and the later theologians is that ¢vaditio-rapadoo1s means nothing else 


than the living infallible magisterium of the church, which imparts to- 


the elect what God, to that end, imparts to her. He allows a secondary 
denotation of the word, namely, the body of solemn pronouncements of 
hierarchic authority, established liturgical forms, customs, and standards 
of the church, and the accepted corpus theologicum. If this field needs 
definition, the present living hierarchic authority defines it. Its utility 
to the church is mediated by theologians, an organ of the hierarchy, 
one of whose functions is the relation of tradition so defined to the 
moment-by-moment problems of the hierarchy as a whole. The author 
ignores, in his early authorities, their implication that the handing on of 
the faith is a precarious matter, so that places (such as Rome) and 
institutions (such as the episcopate) whose history witnesses a pro- 
tective influence, are to be prized and resorted to. Surely, Irenaeus 
and Clement, in passages which the author cites, shew that they knew 
no securely-competent ecclesiastical magisterium, to which private 
Christians could leave everything? It was a blessing, we suppose, 
reserved for these last times. 

We have here a well-rounded scheme, excellent so long as no 
suspicion enters the mind that the Roman hierarchy has anywhere 
made a (quite solemn) mistake. 

W. TELFER. 


The Meaning of the Glorious Koran: an explanatory translation by 
MARMADUKE PIcKTHALL. (London: Alfred A. Knopp, 1930.) 


Lone ago the late Professor. Néldeke expressed the opinion that 
while no European translation of the Koran completely satisfies modern 
requirements, the best are in English. The present version deserves 
a place beside them, though in one respect Mr Pickthall cannot be 
ranked with Sale, Rodwell, and Palmer. As the work of an English- 
man who is a Muslim, it must excite curiosity if only because it is an 
unprecedented experiment. Few will demur to the author’s claim that 
‘no Holy Scripture can be fairly presented by one who disbelieves its 
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inspiration and its message’, in the sense that, other things being 
equal, the success of the translator in conveying its spirit, force, and 
effect will be proportionate to his belief in it. From this point of 
view Mr Pickthall has, on the whole, surpassed previous attempts to 
reproduce in a foreign language some part of the impression made by 
the Koran upon Muslims. If the inimitable charm which they find 
even in its flattest stretches is not always apparent to us, every com- 
petent judge must acknowledge the striking power and eloquence of 
many passages when read in Arabic. One such passage may be 
quoted here as a specimen of the quality of the translation : 

Nay , but ye (for your part), honour not the orphan 

And urge not on the feeding of the poor, 

And ye devour heritages with devouring greed 

And love wealth with abounding love. 

Nay, but when the earth is ground to atoms, grinding, grinding, 

And thy Lord shall come with angels, rank on rank, 

And hell is brought near that day ; on that day man will remember, 

but how will the remembrance (then avail him)? 

He will say: Ah, would that I had sent before me (some provision) 

for my life! 

None punisheth as He will punish on that day! 

None bindeth as He then will bind. 

But ah! thou soul at peace! 

Return unto thy Lord, content in His good pleasure ! 

Enter thou among My bondmen! 

Enter thou My Garden ! (Sura LXXXIX, vv. 17-30.) 

I think any one who compares Lir Pickthall with his predecessors 
will feel that he has often made their dry bones live. This, indeed, is 
the peculiar merit of his version, which otherwise seldom departs 
from traditional lines. In a work designed for the use of English 
Muslims one naturally meets with assertions and arguments that are 
untenable from a non-Muslim standpoint ; for though in some cases 
the author is guided by considerations of evidence and probability, in 
others, especially where the question of misstatements occurring in the 
Koran is involved, he shews himself to be thoroughly orthodox. The 
translation was revised with the help of experts in Cairo and, so far as 
I have tested it, is careful and faithful. ail JI les (XLI, 33) is 
rendered by ‘ prayeth unto his Lord’ (aly lcs) instead of ‘ inviteth 
unto God’. If the meaning assigned to dew (LV, 24) is right, it 
would be preferable to translate ‘His are the ships that uplift (their 
sails) like banners’. ‘Avid of the Unseen’ (LXXXI, 24) does not 
bring out the meaning required, viz. ‘ miserly’, ‘ grudging to communi- 
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cate occult knowledge’. Mr Pickthall writes so well that ‘carcans’, 
though exactly equivalent to J%éi (LXXVI, 4), gives his readers 
something of a shock. It may be hoped that in the next edition 
he will correct such spellings as ‘Abdu ’l Mutallib and Abu’l Hukm. 
Apart from short introductions to most of the S#ras, this version 
includes very little explanation ; hence its value as an aid to study 
of the text is limited. But aesthetically and artistically it is, in my 
opinion, the best translation of the Koran that has yet appeared. 


R. A. NICHOLSON. 


A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy, by E. J. Martin, D.D. 
(Published for the Church Historical Society. S.P.C.K.) 


In this book Dr Martin presents English readers with a carefully 
documented and admirably lucid account of what is one of the least 
known, but by no means least interesting or important, phases of 
Church history. Within a comparatively brief compass he sketches 
with a practised hand the struggle of Iconoclast and Iconodule which 
marks the frontier between the Greek patristic period, with what it 
retained of Hellenic sanity and elasticity, and the Byzantinism of 
the Middle Ages: and makes the chief figures of the time—Leo the 
Isaurian, Constantine Copronymus, Irene, John of Damascus, Theodore 
of the Studium—live and move before us, sparing us nothing of the 
Asiatic ferocity with which the conflict was waged. It is probable that 
the long-expected magnum opus of Dr Ostrogorsky, of Breslau, which 
will doubtless be characterized by German massiveness and erudition, 
will supersede it as a monograph for scholars: but as a semi-popular 
presentation of the subject, it should have a iong and useful life. 

For the student of dogmatic theology, as distinct from the specialist 
in Byzantine history, the main interest of Dr Martin’s work will reside 
in the summaries which he gives of the theological and philosophical 
arguments by which the cult of images was defended or assailed. The 
question of the legitimacy of this practice is still a living issue: for 
the settlement which appeared to have been reached at the Second 
Council of Nicaca—or rather, despite an ineffectual protest by the 
Council of Frankfort, at the ‘restoration of Orthodoxy’ in 843—was 
re-opened by the Reformation, and Reunion between Christians who 
accept and those who reject the veneration of images must presuppose 
some agreement on the subject, even if it be only an agreement to 
differ. The most modern of thinkers may well deem it worth while 
to study the classical discussion of the subject, in the expectation that 
antiquity, in this as in matters of greater importance, may have antici- 
pated some of his difficulties or be fruitful in suggestion of unfamiliar 
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and interesting points of view. Yet such an expectation, as Dr Martin 
shews, is in great measure doomed to disappointment. So far as the 
argument from the letter of Scripture was concerned, the Iconoclasts 
had an overwhelming advantage in the field of the Old Testament: yet 
Theodore can only meet them with the crude rejoinder that, on their 
principles, the Iconoclasts ought not merely to reject images but to 
observe circumcision and the Jewish Sabbath, and makes no effort 
towards a deeper analysis of the difference in spirit between Judaism 
and Christianity which is expressed in the Pauline dictum that ‘Christ 
is the end of law to every one that believeth’. The argument from 
tradition, as expressed in the form of patristic catenae, tells equally 
against the Iconodules—more heavily, indeed, it may be thought, than 
our author allows: the authenticity of Epiphanius’ denunciations of 
images has been powerfully defended by scholars such as Karl Holl 
(Gesammelte Aufsdtse zur Kirchengeschichte, ii (1928) pp. 351-387, ‘ Die 
Schriften des Epiphanios gegen die Bilderverehrung’). Yet the up- 
holders of images could only reply by adducing pure myths, such as the 
story of the picture of Christ sent to Abgarus of Edessa: they were 
evidently quite ignorant of the fact that the use of images was a 
loan from paganism, and never thought of raising the previous ques- 
tion which lies behind all such detailed controversies as that of Icono- 
clasm, namely, how far the Christian Church has been empowered by 
its Founder to avail itself of such loans from alien and hostile systems. 
There is more in the philosophical argument developed by John of 
Damascus and Theodore of the Studium, that a picture possesses or 
embodies the ‘form’ of its original, and is therefore one with it iroora- 
micas, Only differing from it 76 ris otaias Adyw, so that honour paid to 
the picture is really honour paid to the person depicted: for, though 
the premise of this argument is in its literal sense an obvious equivoca- 
tion, and its conclusion an equally obvious truism, it suggests lines of 
enquiry into the rationale of symbolism which may well result in 
confirming the thesis advocated by the Archbishop of York in a more 
general context (Christus Veritas, c. i), that the meaning or value of 
a symbol és its ontological essence. Such a modernized Platonism 
would be univerally accepted as a sufficient intellectual defence—if 
defence were needed—of secular iconolatry, like the adornment of 
Disraeli’'s statue with primroses: though neither in a secular nor in 
a religious connexion does it settle the question of the expediency of 
the practice. The last of the four main points about which the conflict 
raged, namely, the bearing of the use or rejection of images upon 
Christological orthodoxy, is one which has little reality for us to-day: 
for no one now supposes that an Iconodule is necessarily a Nestorian, 
or an Iconoclast a Monophysite. Here, it would seem, the attackers of 
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images were at their weakest: no more purely verbal argument can be 
imagined than the contention of Copronymus that, because God is 
drepiyparros, ‘incircumscribable ’, therefore God-made-man is dyparros, 
‘unpaintable’. But the common sense of the matter is summed up by 
Dr Martin in a few sentences on p. 145 : ‘ Iconoclasm was a controversy 
which could be decided by the ordinary man. The vital use and the 
vital abuse of images were in the hands of all. Their vital abuse was 
superstition. Their vital use was that they taught the ignorant. The 
sure instinct of Western Europe saw that from the first and had no 
need of further discussion.’ Any future settlement of the question that 
may be reached will probably be determined by the same principles. 


N. P. WILLIAMs. 


Westcot?s Fear (Heffers, Cambridge, 1930) is a book of a rather 
unusual kind. The anonymous ‘disciple’ who writes it is inspired by 
two motives. He wishes to rescue a loved and honoured teacher from 
the supposition that he in any way approved of and sanctioned the 
practice of ‘reservation’. He shews that Westcott was shocked at the 
idea that he had done this, and denied that the practice he sanctioned 
could rightly be called ‘reservation’ at all. He shews further that 
Westcott regarded the practice as inconsistent with a true Christian 
theology and dreaded its reintroduction into the Church of England. 
To regard the material means of the Sacrament as continuing to be 
outside the transaction what they were within it was entirely contrary to 
Westcott’s conception of the Incarnation and of the way in which the 
Sacraments are related to it. All this part of the book is amply docu- 
mented, and the short survey of the practice of the Church from Justin’s 
time to the Council of Trent, and of Luther’s position, is sufficient to 
enable the general reader to understand the questions at issue. But 
the anonymous disciple has another motive. If he shares Westcott’s 
fear, he has also a good deal of his spirit. And above all he is concerned 
with his master’s conception of the Incarnation as the manifestation of 
the Perfect Life, set before us as the Crown of Creation, implicit in the 
mind of the Creator, destined from the beginning, and wonderfully, 
compassionately, inevitably, in accordance with the scheme which the 
sin of man could not be allowed to frustrate, achieved in the fullness of 
time, in the Perfect Man, the Son of God :—this, and the way in which 
man in his present state may approximate to the realization of this 
Perfect Life. So it is a book with a refreshing difference from some others 
on the question with which it deals. It is a book of ‘ Divinity’ rather 
than of controversy, and others than disciples of Westcott will be grate- 
ful to its author for the way in which he has presented his subject. 
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In the world as it is, however, controversy has its place and Reserva- 
tion and Catholicity (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford) is the record of a 
discussion between the Rev. A. H. Villiers and Dr G. G. Coulton on 
the question whether ‘ reservation ’ can truly be described as a ‘ Catholic’ 
custom. The Bishop of Gloucester is responsible for the statement 
that ‘ reservation is, in every true sense of the word, a Catholic custom’. 
The result of the discussion is to shew that both the terms ‘ reservation’ 
and ‘Catholic’ need to be carefully delimited in sense before the 
statement can be accepted. In some senses of both words it is entirely 
untrue. According to Canon Villiers ‘the ordinary connotation of 
Catholic when qualifying custom is merely what at any period in history 
was prevalent in the Church’, and so he justifies the statement on the 
ground that all agree that reservation for the sick was ‘as old as Church 
history ’ and that ‘for some centuries before the Reformation there had 
been open reservation in tabernacles &c.’ Dr Coulton wants more 
than that before he will allow a custom to be ‘ Catholic’. 


Thomas Hardy: a critical study (by ARTHUR McDowa Lt, Faber & 
Faber, London, 1931) seems to mea very fine achievement of literary 
criticism and appreciation. It only touches incidentally on Hardy’s 
‘theology’, if the term should be used of Hardy’s view of Nature and 
human life ; and though the range of ‘theological studies’ cannot exclude 
such a piece of world-literature as Zhe Dynasts, I must be content to 
call the attention of readers of the JouRNAL to a book which I have 
greatly enjoyed. J. F. B-B. 


Office Psalms from Rolle’s Psalter and S. Augustine’s Enarrationes : 
rendered and edited by GeraLpinE Hopcson, Litt.D. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1931.) 


THE Office Psalms are iv, xxii—xxvi, xxxi, liv, xci, Cxix, CXxxxiv. 
Rolle’s Psalter gives the Vulgate text verse by verse, an English 
translation of each, followed by a brief note in the Middle English of 
Yorkshire. 

Miss Hodgson gives Rolle’s English text in modernized spelling and 
in general in modernized language. The result is often unpleasing : 
the new does not agree with the old. We may ask why should such 
words as ‘ransack’ (Latin serutor), ‘be meeked’ (Aumilior), ‘doom’ 
(iudicium), ‘ soothfastness ’ (veritas), ‘ shrive’ (confiteor), ‘lout’ (adoro), 
and ‘challenge’ (ca/umnior) be retained, when Dr Hodgson silently 
renders so many others into modern English. A case in point is 
Ps. xxii 22: 

Narrabo nomen tuum fratribus meis: in medio ecclesie laudabo te, 
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‘I sall tell thi name til my brether: in myddis of the kirke I sall 
loue the.’ 

His brether he callis the apostils, that lufis ilkan other as he lufis 
thaim: and thurgh thaire lare he loues his fadere, in myddis of the 
kirke, that is in comun of all rihtwismen: for whare sa god is dred and 
loued thar is the kirke (ed. H. R. Bramley, Oxford, 1884). 

This comment is transformed in Dr Hodgson’s book as follows : 

He calls the Apostles his brethren, who love each other as he loves 
them. * He praises his Father in the midst of the Church, that is in the 
community of all righteous men ; for wheresoever God is dreaded and 
praised, there is the Church. 

This language is quite modern: why then does the editor give else- 
where such-renderings as the following : 

(a) For many hounds begirt me (xxii 16) ; 

(4) ‘His tunic, the which they durst not shear, but laid cuts thereon, 
who should have it’ (on xxii 18) ; 

(c) ‘I did doom and righteousness: give me not up to those 
challenging me’ (cxix 121)? 

Sometimes Dr Hodgson makes a slip in editing the text. On 
cxix 136, ‘The sight of mine eyes brought death into my eyes’ ; read 
‘in my saule’ (soul). On v. 137 ‘pyne’ should not have been 
altered into ‘ pain’: the meaning is not quite the same. The comment 
on v. 138 should surely run thus: ‘God’s righteousness is his testi- 
monies and his soothfastness, the which are (not ‘ is’) to be feared by 
all that sin’. On 2% 139 read ‘my foes’ (Rolle, ‘my fas’: inimic 
met) not ‘thy foes’. On p. 85 read xataviyyre (with x), and on p. ror 
dxndia (again with x). On Ps. iv 5 (4), in cubilibus vestris conpungimini, 
Rolle gives, ‘in youre dennes (ye) ere stongen’, adding, ‘Oure dennes 
are oure conscience.’ The sting (or ‘ pryk’) of conscience for our sin 
is the first step towards rest. For ‘dennes’ Dr Hodgson substitutes 
‘sleeping caves’. Why? 

That Rolle received much from S. Augustine’s Znarrationes in 
Psalmos is shewn in the foot-notes to this book, but the brevity of 
Rolle as compared with the fullness of Augustine obscures the fact to 
some degree. Rolle, moreover, adds not a few comments which were 
called forth by the circumstances of his own time. On cxix 9 he 
writes, ‘ Nathynge is bettere than to halde men youthed (keep men’s 
time of youth) clene.’* On xxii 29 (Manducauerunt & adorauerunt 
omnes pingues terre) he notes, ‘Not only poor men eat, but also the fat 
of the earth : that is, rich men received the sacrament of Christ’s body : 
but he says not that they are filled (v. 26) like the poor. For they 


1 Why does Dr Hodgson omit ‘ thurgh thaire lare’ (through their teaching) ? 
2 It is pity that Dr Hodgson has modernized this. 
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follow not Christ, but their belly and the world. And he says that 
they louted : for their body is often in the church, and their heart is 
never the more with God.’ On xxii 12 he writes. ‘ Fat bulls, that is 
proud princes, crueller because of their riches, besieged me like a 
castle.’ On xxiii 2 (Super aguam refeccionis educauit me: animam 
meam conuertit) he writes, ‘On the waters of grace are we brought forth, 
that makes us to recover our strength that we lost in sin, and refreshes 
us to do good works. My soul he turned: that is, of a sinful wretch 
he made it righteous, in waxing of love and meekness. First he turns 
our soul to him, and then he leads and feeds it’ (mot ‘finds it’, as 
Dr Hodgson). Ten graces he tells (not ‘tells of’, as Dr Hodgson) in 
this psalm, the which God gives to his lovers.’ 

Dr Hodgson has done a real service in giving us this foretaste of 
Rolle’s work, and it is to be regretted that her book shews many traces 
of hasty revision. Her introduction is disappointing in its omissions. 
Some outline of his life might have been given, but not even the date 
of his death (in 1349, a year of the Black Death) is supplied. Some 
particulars of the MSS used, and a specimen of Rolle’s English un- 
modernized would have been welcome to the reader. Instead of these 
the Introduction contains a discussion of the question whether Rolle 
had access to the works of St Augustine, or knew them only through 
Peter Lombard’s Casena, and two pages are given indignantly rejecting 
the story that Rolle preached as a layman in a parish church under the 
aegis of the Daltons. These two discussions would have been more in 
place in a learned journal than in the Introduction to a popular work. 
Perhaps room might have been found for one note from the Latin 
Commentary on the Psalms which seems to give this hermit’s opinion 
of the studies pursued in the Middle Ages at Oxford (where he was 
a student) and at other Universities. On Ps. i 2, ‘In lege eius medi- 
tabitur die ac nocte’ Rolle remarks, ‘ Non ergo in physica vel in lege 
Justiniani meditatur: cum inter diem ac noctem medium non sit’ 
(H. R. Bramley’s Introduction to his edition of Rolle’s Psalter, page v). 


Das alte Testament und evangelisches Christentum, von JOHANNES MEIN- 
HOLD. (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, 1931.) 


Dr MEINHOLD is well known as an Old Testament scholar, who has 
written among other works a brief but useful Zinfiihrung in das alte 
Testament. In the present booklet of 147 pages he gives first in 
a popular form a good deal of matter which belongs properly to Intro- 
duction ; thus he writes on Woritsinspiration, Kanonbildung, the Riick- 
standigheit of the Old Testament, and on Israel’s Weltanschauung. 
On page 95 he gets into closer touch with his subject under the 
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heading, Das Bieibende. In general it may be said that Dr Meinhold 
does find something of abiding religious worth in the Old Testament, 
specially in the ethical teaching of the prophets, and that he does 
acknowledge that a Divine revelation was made to Israel. He praises 
Isaiah for tracing the hand of God in history, and quotes with approval 
the dictum of Duhm that the belief that God makes history is of far 
more religious value than the belief that God made the world (p. 103). 
But Dr Meinhold is convinced that Isaiah’s teaching was limited by 
national boundaries: ‘ The thought that Israel had a mission (Aufgade) 
to the world was remote from the mind of Isaiah’ (p. 105). 

On Deutero-Isaiah and his doctrine of the Servant of JEHOVAH 
Dr Meinhold speaks more positively, I think, than the facts warrant. 
The Servant comes before us as a great figure (eine Grisse), who was 
contemporary with the prophet. The Servant suffers pain and affliction, 
but the Future justifies him in the eyes of men and brings him glory: 
nothing further follows. Hence we see, says Dr Meinhold, that one 
cannot find here any prediction of Jesus of Nazareth. The reward 
promised (in Isa. liii 12) of dividing the spoil with the strong in no wise 
(ganz und gar nicht) applies to Jesus, but all the more to Israel and to 
the national future as sketched by Deutero-Isaiah (p. 115). Dr Mein- 
hold maintains that if the Early Church which grew up on Jewish soil 
exerted itself to preach Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, the preaching 
did not touch the non-Jewish Christians. Jesus is to us rather the 
Saviour (Hei/and), the Redeemer (£Z7riéser), such as the Heathen looked 
for (p. 126). Dr Meinhold concludes his book with a protest against 
understanding the ‘fifth’ (i.e. the sixth) Commandment as a pro- 
hibition of killing in war; the prohibition is against killing a fellow- 
Israelite. Further the Sermon on the Mount must be studied according 
to its spirit and not according to the letter. ‘We need not allow our 
joy in the great Friedrich, who spent himself in battling for his people, 
to be disturbed by remembrance of the Sermon on the Mount’ 
(p. 140). Jesus went to his death ‘a/s ein Held’. Luther ‘der Held’ 
found and kept in Christianity not Avechts- but Heldenmoral (p. 141). 
These echoes of war-talk might have been omitted with advantage. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Jewish Views of Jesus, an Introduction and an Appreciation, by THOMAS 
Wa ker, D.D. (Allen and Unwin, 1931.) 

The Jew and his neighbour, A Study of the Causes of Anti-Semitism, by 
James W. Parkes, M.A. (Student Christian Movement Press, 
1930.) 

THESE two small volumes are complementary, the one depicting 
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Judaism in relation to our Lord, the other considering it in relation to 
the world around. Both authors are very conscientious in their use of 
materials, but both appear to be ignorant of Hebrew sources. 

The method adopted by Dr Walker is to state first the bald asser- 
tions of the Talmud about our Lord, together with the more developed 
and scurrilous attack on Him produced in the early Middle Ages, and 
then, passing over the work of scholarly medieval writers (especially 
Maimonides), to give the views of modern Jews, first generally and 
then ‘in detail’. For the opinions of orthodox Jews he selects 
Mr Paul Goodman and Mr Gerald Friedlander, and for Liberal, 
Dr Claude Montefiore and Dr Israel Abrahams. He then tells us 
something of two ‘Lives’ of our Lord, one, Mr Joseph Jacobs’s 
fascinating little work, As Others saw Him, the other, Jesus of Nazareth 
by Dr Klausner. A final chapter is entitled ‘Some reflections on 
Jewish views of Jesus’, in which many will think Dr Walker concedes 
too much. Apart from this chapter his work is very useful for students 
of modern Judaism. 

The origin of Mr Parkes’s book is interesting, for it rose out of the 
work of the International Student Service, which discovered the 
existence of the problem of the strained relation of Jewish and non- 
Jewish university students. How did this come about? The answer 
is that it is not due to individuals living to-day, but is the net result 
of actions in centuries long past. History is never ineffective, but 
works for good and for evil, and its influence continues. Mr Parkes 
therefore traces events down from the Dispersions from Palestine, 
through the comparative peace and Jewish success of the earlier Middle 
Ages, to the Crusades and the changes brought about by them. He 
examines the religious, economic, political, and racial elements in 
Anti-Semitism past and present, and the effects these have had on the 
evolution of the present-day Jew. His closing words urge each side to 
shew greater willingness to meet the other. ‘There may be steps 
which can only be taken by Jewish initiative, but the end of the road ° 
can never be reached without non-Jewish co-operation.’ 

Into the question of the religious duty of every Christian to present 
a living Christ to Jews he does not enter. But within the limits he 
has imposed on himself his book is good and timely.’ 


1 Why does Mr Parkes start off in a way that annoys the scholarly reader? 
On p. 5 he quotes a piece of Haggada about Cain and Abel, and states the source 
to be ‘The Talmud ’—no less and no more. Quotations should have exact refer- 
ences. Besides (though I may be mistaken, for it is difficult to prove a negative in 
the case of so voluminous a book) the passage does not seem to come in the 
Talmud proper at all, but in the Midrash Gen. R. § 22 on Gen. iv 8. 
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The Mysticism of S. Bernard of Clairvaux, by Watkin WILLIAMs, 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1931.) 


Human life is so short, and human powers so limited, that it is not 
possible for the ordinary man with other duties to read all that the 
Mystical writers have produced. He must be content if he is able to 
study one in some detail (and perhaps he will be wise to choose 
S. John of the Cross, a trained theologian and a writer of logical 
precision), and to look at mere summaries of others. 

This little book helps its readers to learn something of S. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1091-1153). It is the outcome, as it seems, of a 
scholarly paper on Zhe ethical aspect of the mysticism of S. Bernard read 
in 1927, which is published as an Appendix, and the author rightly 
insists on the necessary connexion of true Christian mysticism with 
morals. This has sometimes been forgotten, but only at the cost of 
disastrous results. After some account of the delightful personality 
of S. Bernard, two chapters deal with his Sermons on the Song of 
Songs, followed by one on his treatise upon Loving God, and another 
on his Consideration. 

One or two quotations will give material for thought. ‘As S. Catherine 
of Genoa would say later: “I no longer find myself at all; there is no 
other I but God”’ (p. 70). On Cant. v 1: ‘Eat before death, drink 
after death, and be inebriated after the resurrection’ (p. 73). ‘ Be in 
quiet, and reflect that I am God. This assuredly is the principal part 
of consideration.’ Consideration ‘holds sway over the emotions, it 
directs the actions, it corrects excesses, it regulates the behaviour, it 
dignifies and orders the life ; and, finally, it confers a knowledge alike 
of divine and of human things’ (pp. 85, sq.). 


A. Luxkyn WILLIAMS. 


Gioacchino da Fiore, by Exnesto Bonatuti. (Rome, Collezione Meri- 
dionale Editrice, 1931.) 


Tuis is a remarkable book ; and it is to be hoped that some British 
publisher may undertake a translation of it. Much has been written at 
different times upon Joachim ; but Professor Bonaiuti seems to have 
brought us one clear stage further. He was known already in Britain for 
his theological independence and his sufferings in consequence of that 
freedom. In this book he shews equal independence of tradition ; and, 
if 1 do not always go all the way with his scepticism, I welcome his 
insistence on reconsideration of consecrated traditions, knowing how 


badly a great deal of our medieval history stands in need of such 
reconsideration. 
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And, after all, the new attitude to which he challenges us does not 
detract from Joachim’s greatness ; rather the reverse. It rather explains 
than confuses that impulse which made Dante put this audacious 
religious innovator so high in his celestial hierarchy. The things which 
Professor Bonaiuti bids us clear from our minds are mainly ill-supported 
and apparently tendencious biographical details ; and the man is no less 
interesting to us under this new light, as a peasant emancipated socially, 
and theologically inspired, by the rush of the great Cistercian movement 
into Italy, than he was under the old pedigree of a rich man’s son, 
much-travelled before the Spirit of the Lord fell upon him. 

Professor Bonaiuti first describes ‘ the times’; political and religious 
conditions ; Norman, Byzantine, Muslim, Swabian, and Papal influences 
in that Southern Italy into which the prophet was born ; traditions of 
the Greek Church, of Benedictine and Cistercian monachism, and of 
Judaism as it survived in the numerous and crowded Ghettos of that 
day. Then ‘the Biography’; ruthless in its criticism of popular sources, 
but with the healthy reaction of a cold bath. Finally, ‘the Message’. 
In this section the old story loses none of its interest as a chapter in 
world-history. For we have here a man piquing himself on his ortho- 
doxy, strict of life and pious to exaltation, thoroughly loyal to the 
hierarchy, yet keenly alive to the failures of Western and Eastern 
Christianity, and confidently anticipating the most revolutionary changes. 
The Church, in his conception, is not a vast monument, immoveable on 
its corner-stones and imposing in its untouchableness, but rather a 
tabernacle, borne through the wilderness from day to day on the march 
of the Chosen People, pitched afresh one night, and folded up with the 
morrow’s dawn to be carried one stage further. The sacramental and 
social implications of such a theory are obvious ; what Newman dia for 
our generation, Joachim’s Theory of Developement did for the thirteenth 
century. Its logical outcome, in one direction, was St Francis; and the 
inspiration with which Professor Bonaiuti follows Joachim’s inspira- 
tion is perhaps the most valuable part of his book. This Cistercian 
prophet, like Francis Bacon, boldly claimed the advantage which time 
has given even to us dwarfs, in comparison with the giants of the past : 
nobis, ut senioribus aevo, arcanum trinitatis mysterium patefactum est, non 
scilicet a principio, sed in hac senili plenitudine temporum. 

G. G. Coutton. 
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CHRONICLE 
OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE 


In the British Academy Schweich Lectures for 1929 (4A Comparative 
Study of the Literatures of Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, Milford, 
1931), Prof. T. Eric Peet discusses what his sub-title more correctly 
describes as ‘Egypt’s contribution to the literature of the Ancient 
World’. His three extremely interesting lectures contain illustrative 
Egyptian and Babylonian material, supplementing that given, for 
example, by Blackman and G. R. Driver respectively in Zhe Psalmists 
(ed. D. C. Simpson); and his familiarity with the Egyptian field and 
keen literary taste enable him to make many illuminating and judicious 
remarks upon the general characteristics of Egyptian writings. Without 
going into any extensive comparison of ancient Oriental literature, he 
succeeds in bringing out the points of similarity and contrast between 
the three peoples, and we find, underlying obvious linguistic and tem- 
peramental differences, a sort of internationalism such that it is uneces- 
sary to suppose, e.g., that Israel was so fundamentally influenced by 
Egypt as Dr Yahuda has urged.’ Among the passages included are 
the fine Babylonian hymn to Shamash, the oft-quoted hymn of the 
Egyptian reforming king Ikhnaton or Akhenaten to the Sun-god, and 
the less-known ‘ admirable passage’ from Merneptah’s Hymn of Victory. 
Prof. Peet observes that the main defects of this old Oriental literature 
are the complete lack of psychological interest, the inability to enter 
into the feelings of others, the failure to create ‘atmosphere’, and the 
absence of ‘ magical conjuring with words’. Still, there is much that 
is impressive, and he suggests that translators like those who produced 
the A.V. would give us a better insight into Egyptian genius (p. 127). 
The suggestion is not without interest, since it forces one to ask 
whether Egyptian and Babylonian literature has within it that which 
so moved our translators when they were translating their own Book, 
and, further, whether Egyptologists are already influenced—consciously 
or not—by Biblical phraseology, e.g. in their rendering of the hymn 
of Ikhnaton to the solar god Aton: ‘how manifold are thy works’, 
or ‘there is none other that knoweth thee save thy son, Ikhnaton’ 
(cited on p. 79 sq.). 

The archaeology of Palestine and Syria has never before been so 
keenly pursued, and, even for those who are more or less in touch with 

1 See J. 7.S. xxxi 437. Dr Yahuda has since replied energetically to the late 
Prof. Spiegelberg’s criticisms (from the Egyptian side), Zeit. f, Semitistik, vii heft 2 
(reprint). 
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the literature, it is impossible to grasp all that is being done and to 
estimate the real progress.’ Of the books before us, Digging up Biblical 
History, vol. i (S.P.C.K., 1931), by the Rev. J. Garrow Duncan, B.D., 
describes in chronological succession the archaeological data of Palestine 
in their bearing upon the O.T. The numerous illustrations and the 
concise descriptions of caves, walls, houses, weapons, pottery, &c., &c., 
afford an excellent notion of the wealth of material already available ; 
and Mr Duncan, who has done good field-work in the Near East, has 
made full use of his first-hand knowledge. He is concerned primarily 
with the material culture: the estimate of the bearing of archaeology 
upon history and religion involves more than an acquaintance with the 
land, and he himself frankly admits in his preface that ‘ opinions change 
so rapidly’ that on several points he has had to alter his statements as 
the book progressed. But it is better to know why opinions change 
than to follow the latest utterances, and outside the purely archaeological 
data the author’s judgement is apt to be faulty. I note the retention 
of the antiquated reading of the name of the king of Jerusalem in the 
Amarna Letters (p. 236 sq.), and the strange arguments built on the 
names Abimelech (p. 99) and Bizioth-yah (Josh. xv 28, p. 146). The 
head on p. 226 presumably comes from Tell es-Safi not ej-Judeideh, and 
looks Scythian rather than Amorite ; and, while the archaeologists on the 
spot tell us that the former site is probably Libnah, Tell el-Hesi is still 
identified by Mr Duncan with Lachish, against his brethren. Moreover, 
although some archaeologists are for placing the Exodus and Conquest 
in the fifteenth century (cf. p. 236), Mr Duncan proposes both this date 
and a century later (p. 233), and even thinks that the date assigned to 
Rameses III (he gives it as ¢. 1250-1194 B.C.) is 100 to 150 years 
wrong. Again, Omri is supposed to found Samaria about 950 (p. 240) ; 
though the Disruption is placed about 960 (p. 167), and Omri is 
otherwise assigned more plausibly to about 880 (p. 250). One fact of 
historical importance does, however, stand out clearly: ‘the results of 
excavation ... leave no doubt whatever that the Hebrews did not succeed 
in driving out the Canaanites, the conquest was a very gradual one’; the 
two lived side by side, ‘ the conquered proving in many ways, particularly 
in religion, the conqueror’ (p. 231 sq.). In other words, archaeology 
does not testify to any sweeping conquest, whether of Israelites or of 
the Habiru, Hittite, or other foes of the contemporary records—truly 
‘a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof’, though not in the 
generally accepted sense of Num. xiii 32! 


1 Periodical surveys are to be found in the Revue Biblique, Syria, Archiv far Orient- 
Sorschung, and the articles in the Expository Times, by the Rev. J. W. Jack, also 
in the ‘ Quart, Statement’ of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Much more formal is the survey by Dr Peter Thomsen, Pa/astina 
und seine Kultur in Fiinf Jahrtausenden (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1931). It is 
the third edition, revised and brought up to date, of an earlier pamphlet 
(1909, 1917), and now forms vol. xxx of the valuable series Der alte 
Orient. With a good selection of illustrations, a bibliography—but no 
map—the author who is the first authority on Palestinian literature, and 
has contributed a valuable series of artic!es on Palestinian archaeology 
to the Real-lexikon der Vorgeschichte, here presents an authoritative and 
succinct introduction, suitable for both students and the general public. 
It does not go into details, nor are there footnotes. Dr Thomsen 
comments in his concluding remarks (pp. 113 sq.) on the relatively 
disappointing and small gains archaeology has brought for Biblical 
study ; but his book helps us to frame, on the basis of contemporary 
data, a picture of the background of the Bible. ‘It is not a dead past’, 
he says, ‘but a piece of history which we must know and understand’, 
and he ends with Goethe’s warning : 

‘Who three thousand years of history cannot plan, 
Lives meanly in the dark, a feckless man.’ 

Israil: des Origines au milieu du VIII siecle, by Prof. Adolphe 
Lods, belongs to the ‘ Biblioth¢que de Synthése Historique: L’Evolu- 
tion de ’Humanité’ , edited by Henri Berr (78 Boulevard Saint-Michel, 
Paris, 1930). A volume of 600 pages, with maps and illustrations, it 
carries us down to the rise of the prophets, and forms the introductory 
volume to Part II of the series (‘Origines du Christianisme et Moyen 
Age’). There are excellent descriptions of pre-Israelite Palestine, the 
material culture, religion, and thought (pp. 1-170), based upon the 
evidence of archaeology and such contemporary sources as the Amarna 
Letters. Pre-Mosaic Israel in the nomadic period is dealt with at 
length (pp. 239-377), the evidence being mainly reconstructions, in the 
light of comparative religion, of primitive forms of belief and practice, 
drawn from biblical and other sources. The actual history occupies 
a relatively smaller part, and whether we agree with Prof. Lods or not 
in all his reconstructions, he has patiently and conscientiously collected 
a mass of most interesting material, and presents a picture of the sort 
of culture and religion which confronted the prophets. The value of 
the book—which deserves to be printed on better paper—is increased 
by the fullest bibliographical references. There are various additiona! 
notes, e.g. on Canaanite polytheism (pp. 146-155), and Pre-Mosaic 
monotheism (pp. 293 sqq.), and among the many points of interest 
attention may be drawn to the author's view that Ur of the Chaldees 
was in Upper Mesopotamia, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Harran 
(pp. 185 sqq.). Kittel in his history (Gesch. i 443 sq.) took this, the 
old view, and Skinner, while adopting the usual view, pointed out that 
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‘the prevalent tradition’ of a northern Ur does create * serious mis- 
giving’ (Gen. p. 237). The editor, M. Henri Berr, writes a characteristic 
introduction on the place of the volume in the series, explaining the 
positivist attitude of the work. 

Not less extensive and equally readable is the work by Prof. C. 
Toussaint, Zes Origines de la Religion d’Israél: L’ Ancien Jahvisme 
(Geuthner, Paris, 1931). Again we have maps, plates, and bibliography, 
with a welcome analytical index which greatly facilitates the work of 
reader and reviewer alike. It is rather less detailed and upon some- 
what different lines; and among the features which give the volume 
a value of its own are the appended series of illustrative texts (Mesha’s 
inscription, various Elephantine papyri, Ikhnaton’s hymn, Babylonian 
hymn to Shamash, selected Amarna letters, &c.). Prof. Toussaint is 
more concerned to explain the difference between the traditional and 
modern views of the O.T., and in this respect he justifies the sort of 
position which Prof. Lods presupposes. One misses on p. 319 a 
reference for the Canaanite gods (Ahar, &c.); there are perplexing 
misprints on p. 355 (1. 5, read ‘Phamenoth’, 1. 9, read ‘ Ashima’ for 
‘Schur’, and n. 5, 1. 4, read ‘Sime’), and by a misunderstanding on 
p. 14n ‘ Jashar’ is said to mean variously ‘ Just’ or ‘ Songs’. 

To turn to the prophets : Glaudbe und Geschichte im Alten Testament, 
by Prof. Artur Weiser of Tiibingen (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1931), is 
one of the most suggestive of recent books for its contribution to the 
understanding of O.T. thought. ‘True history makes for true religion’, 
wrote Dean Stanley, and this book considers the question of (1) the 
religious ideas that were of historical significance, and (2) the historical 
ideas that were of religious significance ; the one cannot be understood 
without the other. He illustrates the Aistorisierung of myth, legend, 
patriarchal tradition, cult, law, and custom ; and points out that some 
of the prominent ideas (e.g. trust in a god, alliance, ethical causality) 
are not, in themselves, peculiar to Israel (pp. 47, 54, 57). The idea of 
the deliverance from Egypt is of pre-eminent religious value, although, 
as a matter of history, not all Israel were in Egypt (p. 5, n. 14a). But 
similarly the return from Exile was hardly of religious interest to those 
who remained in Palestine, and Josephus tells how the mixed people 
of Samaria sometimes associated themselves with the biblical traditions 
of Joseph, and sometimes repudiated them (Anzé. ix 14. 3, xi 8. 6, 
xii 5. 5). Weiser, however, has a conservative estimate of the history of 
the Mosaic age (p. 51): there is obviously much more to be said on 

1 I also have favoured a Khaldian or Armenian Ur in a paper at the Historical 
Congress at Oslo (Q. S. of the Pal. Explor. Fund, 1928, p. 203 : ‘ it-is conceivable 


that there was some confusion in later tradition between Ur of the Babylonian 
Kasdim and a Khaldian Ur’). 
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the interrelation of history and religion, and on the date of the rise 
of the first dominating ideas. He has excellent remarks upon the 
mentality of the prophets and historians—how they span the cen- 
turies, identifying themselves with the past, and treating all history as 
one. The best prophets are in contact with another sphere of reality 
(p. 76), where the divine word is more than mere word (p. 80). God 
may be inscrutable and His ways not man’s ways, but //is is a higher 
rationality (p. 90, cf. Is. xxviii 23 sqq.). There is a twofold aspect of 
reality (p. 85), for while the great minds experience the transcendence of 
Yahweh, there is a practical, rational tendency which makes the ‘ this- 
world-liness’ of the Semite one of his most remarkable characteristics 
(cf. p. 85). In general, Weiser continues along the lines of his com- 
mentary on Amos (see _/. 7.S. xxxi 430), and we are reminded that this 
discussion of religion and historic truth does not concern the O.T. 
alone (p. r). 

More difficult to grasp is Pfarrer Karl Cramer’s Amos, Versuch einer 
theologischen Interpretation (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1930). Much is 
admirable, for example, that to the Israelite ‘ history ’ (i.e. as distinct from 
mere happenings) is something reaching iato the present (p. 73), and that 
the fundamental idea of ‘ righteousness’ is that of adherence to a norm— 
he quotes approvingly Sir George Adam Smith’s words, ‘The state in 
which a thing is all right’. He is one of the many who have recognized 
the suggestiveness of the late Max Weber’s sociological study of the 
O.T., and he perceives that Amos was certainly not a socialist or a 
revolutionary: and he was more than merely ‘ethical’. He seems to 
lay himself open to misunderstanding when he speaks of the visions of 
Amos as ‘eine stilistische Gattung’ (pp. 204 sq., 207), for presumably 
he does not refer to them as conscious productions, but as a mode of 
apperception, a framework or context of his religious experience: it is 
the sort of problem with which Weiser and many of us are struggling. 
Moreover, he lifts Amos out of the realm of history, as though the 
prophet were the quiescent mouthpiece of a timeless idea (or rather of 
a Mosaic Torah!); but although the conception of ‘righteousness’ 
itself is, in a sense, timeless, he fails to do justice to that real historical 
developement, when there are demands for a new ‘ righteousness’ which 
shall exceed that of the past. Again, no doubt it can be said that Amos 
tells the people what in a sense is not new (cf. p. 55), but that is, also 
in a sense, the function of ¢#e individual who awakens to conscious life 
what was fermenting in the people themselves, and gives it a form which 
they feel to be their own.? Amos was not an ‘individual’ in respect of 


1 Ibsen on ‘The Saga and the Ballad’, Contemp. Rev., 1906, pp. 319sqq. 
(quoted in my Study of Religions, p. 335). 
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all that which severs one man from another (p. 69), and when Cramer 
well says ‘ Amos ist so sehr Teil des Volkes, dass er es vor Gott realiter 
vertreten kann’ (7+.)—and one recalls Ezekiel’s function as the ‘son of 
man’—surely it is misleading to say elsewhere that ‘Amos teilt mit 
dem Volke alle wichtigen Grundgedanken’ (p. 55), when the prophet 
really brings to the surface, as new and dynamic truth, what was already 
implied, though obscured, misshaped, and misstated, in the accepted 
religious and other beliefs. Again, it is of course true that the 
Erwéhlungsglaube is central in Israelite religion, but surely it has not 
been so much overlooked by O.T. students as Cramer thinks (p. 6); 
rather is it that they are endeavouring to reinterpret the historical 
developement of Israelite religious ideology, so that newer conceptions 
of the course of ancient history and religion may form part of a newer 
outlook upon the future in a way that present conceptions as yet fail 
to do. Then only will past history be something reaching into the 
present, and full of significance for the future—as it once was. 

Paul Volz’s little book, Der Prophet Jeremia (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1930), 
is the third edition of a sketch which, as he says, has already appeared 
in fateful days (earlier prefaces are dated April 1918 and March 1921). 
Although his large commentary on Jeremiah has been published in the 
meanwhile (1922, 2nd ed. 1928), this study presents a handy and 
readable survey of those characteristic features which make the prophet 
so keenly studied a figure, whether for the psychology of prophecy, the 
historical background, or the prophet’s influence. The real significance 
of the relationship between Jeremiah, Isaiah liii, and the N.T. (p. 53) 
has not yet been exhausted ; but it is scarcely helpful, from amy point 
of view, to speak of Jer. xx 14-18 as ‘eine alttestamentliche Geth- 
semane’ (p. 33). 

Meanwhile, Jeremiah’s contemporary Ezekiel is the centre of new 
interest. The Rev. James Smith, Zhe Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: 
A New Interpretation (S.P.C.K., 1931), argues that considerable parts 
of the book were written in Palestine. With this highly probable view 
Dr Oesterley, who writes a little Foreword, is more than inclined to 
agree, although, as he points out, the question of dividing the Palestinian 
and the Babylonian portions will doubtless raise controversy. But 
Mr Smith also argues that Ezekiel was a North Israelite, addressing 
North Israelite exiles, that he lived in the reign of Manasseh, and was 
a determined opponent of the Jerusalem priesthood. Now it is true 
that there is a noteworthy tendency to recognize the importance of 
Shechem and Samaria after the eighth century (cf. pp. 64 sqq.): it 
shews itself in divers ways, in Gaster (Smith, p. 67), Kennett, Torrey, 
Welch, and others. On the other hand, it is difficult to agree with the 
argument for the early date of the book, namely, that the picture of 
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the desperate religious conditions in Judah cannot be placed after the 
days of Josiah and his reforms, although it is an argument independently 
put forth by Torrey (see below). However, Mr Smith throws out the 
suggestion that Ezekiel was the Bethelite priest of 2 Kings xvii 28, and 
he identifies the ‘thirtieth’ year in Ezek. i 1 with 692 B.c. (thirty years 
after the siege of Samaria), and observes that the ‘fifth’ year (#.) refers 
to that of Manasseh (p. 92). There are some troublesome misprints in 
the last kings of Judah (pp. 15, 20, 93 sq.), and not infrequently in the 
Hebrew transliterations. 

Prof. C. C. Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy (Yale 
Oriental Series, Oxford Press, 1930), argues that the book was sus- 
pected and for a time rejected, not on account of its theosophy, but 
because of its contradictory chronological introduction, and the know- 
ledge that it was not by an ‘ Ezekiel’ of the Babylonian captivity. Large 
parts are ‘obviously and expressly addressed to the people of Jerusalem 
and Judaea’ (p. 18); and the original prophecy, to judge from a study 
of the sins condemned and the nature of Josiah’s reform, is earlier than 
that king’s eighteenth year (p. 57); cf. Mr Smith’s argument (above). 
But Torrey finds evidence for placing the present book—like Jeremiah— 
in the middle of the third century B.c., and he records that the late 
Prof. Noldeke told him in the course of a letter shortly before his death 
that he, too, had become convinced that it was a work of very late date, 
Gog, e.g., being plainly Alexander the Great (p. 95). Prof. Torrey 
points also to the Aramaisms (pp. 87 sq.)—Mr Smith (p. 70) treated 
them merely as indications of a northern origin—though, after all, one 
must not forget that the late Isa. xxiv—xxvii is pretty free from Aramaisms 
(Gray’s Commentary, p. 464). On the whole, one may agree that 
Ezekiel contains a certain amount of very late matter, but it is not 
shewn how, for example, the traditional view that the Mosaic Pentateuch 
was finished before Ezekiel’s day is to be restated in the form that the 
Post-exilic Pentateuch lay before the third-century author of the pro- 
phetical book (p. 91). With a great deal that Torrey has to say on the 
history-writing and the ‘historical theories’ that influenced the writers 
(pp. 102 sqq.) I entirely agree; but the prophets are so definitely 
the pivot upon which ordinary critical views of biblical history and 
religion turn, that I cannot help feeling that much more attention must 
be paid to the developement of religious shought before we can accept 
Torrey’s extremely suggestive and stimulating views. His treatment of 
‘ Ezekiel’s ’ teaching on individualism seems to me at least unduly slight 
(pp. 68 sq.). 

Another book that deserves much fuller notice than space allows is 
Micha, literarisch untersucht, by Prof. Joh. Lindblom of Abo (Helsing- 
fors, 1929). He refuses to draw any line between i—v and vi-vii, and 
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assigns to Micah: i 2-7, vi 9-16, before 722 B.c. ; i 8-16, a Klagelied 
of 711 B.C.; various passages between this year and 7or (ii 1-4, &c.); 
vii 1-4, 13, end of Hezekiah’s reign, and vi 1-6, reign of Manasseh. 
He discusses the book from a point of view that can better be described 
in his thirty-five German letters than in the same number of English 
words as psychologisch-literaturgeschichtlich, and distinguishes the ‘ mys- 
tical’ from the vevelatorisch types of literature, and the dogmatisch 
eschatology from the geschichtlich (cf. pp. 5 sqq., 95, &c.). That is, 
instead of religious, mystical, and all sorts of numinous experience, we 
are to distinguish and analyse the corresponding types of literature ; 
and to this phase of Biblical criticism, which is now to the fore, Prof. 
Lindblom has already contributed in Die iterarische Gattung d. prophet. 
Literatur (Upsala, 1924). Meanwhile, since he suggestively associates 
Mic. i 8-16 with Isa. xx (he notes the stripping in vv. 8 and 2 
respectively), surely the identity of Mic. iv 1-4 and Isa. ii 2-4 is more 
significant than he allows (p. 79), and accords with the reference to 
Yahweh's temple, Mic. i 2 4 (secondary, p. 22), where also the ‘ witness’ 
very naturally recalls Zeph. iii 8 (p. 21, reading ‘rise up for a witness’). 
In the last passage the denunciation of the authorities (iii 3 sq., cf. also 
Mic. iii) leads to the anticipated punishment, not of Israel but of the 
nations, even as the nations congregated to gloat over Zion in 
Mic. iv 11 sqq. shall be destroyed by her. The highly composite book 
of Zephaniah is especially suggestive here (cf. art. in Ency. Brit., 
11th ed., vol. xxviii), since Yahweh’s defence of himself in Mic. vi 1 sqq. 
recalls not only Jer. ii 29 sq. (p. 105), but also Zeph. iii 5, where 
Yahweh is loyal or ‘righteous’ in Zion’s midst. A comparative study 
of the structure of the various prophetical books (cf. /.7Z..S. xiii 86 sqq.) 
seems absolutely indispensable as a prelude to deeper study of the 
prophets, and before one distinguishes, for example, what may be 
‘historical’ from the ‘apocalyptical’. As it is, Prof. Lindblom treats 
Mic. iv 11~—13 as the former rather than the latter, and from the hand, not 
of the pessimist Micah, but of an optimist contemporary (pp. 93 sq., 
160). He concludes with a few preliminary remarks upon Micah’s 
stand on behalf of the oppressed, ¢hese are Yahweh’s own people (iii 3, 
p. 176 sq.): the true ‘people’ is a social class—the passage con- 
demning the people as a whole being treated as later (vii 1-4, 13, 
p- 149). This, as he says, is an idea of extreme importance, but it is 
so essentially only a half-truth that the Biblical conception of ‘ Yahweh’s 
people’ demands a strictly historical investigation in the interests of 
Biblical criticism (cf. 7, 7.S. xxx 300-303) and modern social-religious 
philosophy alike. 

Lic. Dr Friedrich Horst, Das Privilegrecht Jahves (Vandenhoeck, 
Géttingen, 1930), starts from the principle that every new code works 
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upon an earlier one, and enquires whether there were earlier redactions 
of the Deuteronomic code or not. He finds that chapters xii—xviii form 
a unit, and after a searching analysis points to four distinct strands in 
the introductory chapter. Ultimately, he concludes that there was a 
primary Decalogue and three revisions, one pre-exilic, the others later. 
This ‘ Decalogue’ was, perhaps, of North Israelite origin (pp. 121 sqq.). 
The monograph is extremely technical ; we may note that the laws of 
the king are ascribed to an early exilic date (p. 113), and that his fresh 
discussion of the laws relating to debt, slavery, &c., confirms the rela- 
tively later date of Deut. xv 12 sqq. in contrast to Exod. xxi 2 sqq. 
In other words, the objection (e.g. of Wiener) that Deuteronomy and 
Exodus are not dealing with precisely the same case, and that com- 
parison is therefore illegitimate, does not hold good. 

The Dean of Ely has completely revised Zhe Books of Samuel in the 
Revised Version for the ‘ Cambridge Bible’ (2 vols., Cambridge, 1930). 
Since the first edition many changes have happened in O.T. study as 
regards the Hebrew text and the literary analysis ; moreover, Driver's 
great commentary (1889, 2nd ed. 1912) had not then been written. 
The text and notes are paged consecutively (pp. 1-240, 241-460), but 
the general introduction and map are repeated. Due notice has been 
taken, for example, of the progress of excavation in Palestine (on 2 Sam. 
v 8), and a photograph of the remains of the wall of the Jebusite 
fortress of Zion is shewn (in both volumes). Attention may be drewn 
to an interesting reference (Jnfrod., p. xxii) to Mr. W. K. Fleming's 
analysis of Shorthouse’s John Inglesant in Zhe Quarterly Review, July, 
1925, as an excellent example of modern compilation. Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
amid many judicious notes, does not fail to comment upon the problems 
of the sources of the Books of Samuel: for example, Hannah was not 
the authoress of the Song ascribed to her (p. 12); and as regards the 
Psalter he concludes that ‘while the dogmatism which absolutely banishes 
David from [it] is not justified, we cannot with any confidence use the 
Psalms for the illustration of his mind and character’ (Introd. p. lii). 

Prof. Otto Eissfeldt’s Die Komposition der Samuelisbiicher (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1931) supplements his literary-analytic studies of the Hexateuch 
(1922) and Judges (1925, see _/. Z.S. xxix 92). More than two sources 
must be postulated to explain the compositeness of the books ; and of 
the three sources which he finds, the first may be L, the new ‘ Lay’ 
source, which he believes he has laid bare in the books that precede. 
He points out several usually unrecognized signs of compositeness in 
the ‘ Court History’ (2 Sam. ix-1 Kings ii) ; and in general I entirely 
agree that the literary phenomena throughout are extremely intricate, 
though I do not think that the best explanation has yet been suggested. 
Thus, in the Court History there is an obvious lesson intended in the 
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troubles which befell David for his sin ; accordingly (a) the sword is 
not to depart from his household (2 Sam. xii ro), and (4) he is to suffer 
an application of the 4x falionis (v. 11). Now the passages relating to 
David’s concubines belong together (xv 16 4, xvi 21 sq., xx 3) and are 
to be taken with xii 11 (Source III= E, p. 36), but it is not clear 
whether the ‘Court History’ as a umf was originally a piece of 
secular history, later developed by the motifs a and 4, or whether a 
belongs to the unit, in which case 4 is a secondary addition, or whether 
4 too is due to the compiler or redactor who first gave the whole a unity 
it did not have before. As regards details, in 2 Sam. xv 7 Eissfeldt 
reads ‘forty days’; but the reading ‘four years’ (which by the way 
Dr Kirkpatrick also adopts) seems to agree with a definite chronological 
scheme. Again, when he has occasion to compare the ‘inconsequential ’ 
way in which Moab is replaced by Ammon in the well-known passage 
Judg. xi 12-28 (p. 46 n. 3), one ought to observe the introduction of 
Ammon into the judgement on Moab in Ez. xxv 8-11—some definite 
plan seems to lie behind the changes. Further, if 2 Sam. xxi originally 
preceded ch. ix in the same source (II, p. 60), what would literary 
critics have said if they had found David’s benevolent enquiry (ix 1) 
immediately preceded by the ceremonial execution of Saul’s seven sons 
by the Gibeonites? So also, while there seem to be //ree accounts of 
Saul’s rise—the third being the Ammonite war (1 Sam. x, Source I)— 
surely the story how Saul was raised up to deliver Israel from the 
Philistines (ch. ix, Source II) can hardly be preceded, as a matter of 
history, by the story of the return of the ark (p. 56)? Prof. Eissfeldt’s 
contribution to the composition of the Books of Samuel is fresh and 
stimulating, but on literary-historical grounds it seems necessary to 
pursue further the interrelations between Judges and 1 Sam. i-xiv, 
and between 2 Sam. and Kings. For example, the miscellaneous matter 
in 2 Sam. v—viii, xxi-xxiv reminds us of the accounts of Solomon’s reign 
in 1 Kings iiisq., ixsq., and their own literary problems; and to the 
annalistic data in Kings we seem to find analogies in such details as 
1 Sam. xiii. 1, xiv 47-51, &c. (see Ency. Brit., r1th ed., articles Kings 
| Books |, Samuel [Books}). 

To the Roman Catholic series ‘ Die heilige Schrift’, the Benedictine 
Hugo Bévenot contributes Die Beiden Makkabaerbiicher (Hanstein, 
Bonn, 1931). It is noteworthy for its wide knowledge of all that 
has been written on the subject, including the little known study by 
Ettelson (Connecticut, 1925). An appendix (p. 248) takes due note of 
Dr Hunkin’s article in Zhe New Commentary, but Momigliano’s 
useful monograph (Turin) appeared too late to be used. The discussion 
throughout is good, but markedly conservative ; there is a tendency to 
rehabilitate the records. Here and elsewhere—and one may compare 
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the differing attitudes of Ed. Meyer and Wellhausen to the Acts of the 
Apostles—one man judges on broad lines and finds substantial 
genuineness, another starts from the minutiae and reaches an unfavour- 
able opinion (E. Bevan, Camb. Anc. Hist. viii 711). On the Hebrew 
original of 1 Macc. (p. 43), the reference to ‘ Oesterley zu 1 Mak 1, 61’ is 
a slip for p. 61 of Charles’s Apocrypha. The doublet in 1 Macc. iii 94 
is duly noted (cf. now Bruppacher in ZATW, 1931, p. 149), but to 
the note on ix 34 and 43 could be added parallels from David’s journeys 
over the Jordan (2 Sam. xv, xix)—and also in Acts. There is a 
typical note on inspiration, 2 Macc. ii 28. The book has two maps, full 
introduction, chronological table and indexes, and is a substantial 
contribution. 

In another Roman Catholic series (‘Cursus Scripturae Sacrae’), 
R. Galdos, S.J., writes on Tobit (Lethielleux, Paris, 1930). He 
gives the LXX and Vulgate with introductory and other notes, 
mainly homiletical ; and takes the book with the utmost seriousness 
(Tobit dies ¢ 600 B.c., see the chronological tables, pp. 306sqq.). He 
finds three stages in the history of the book: Agrapha, Scripta simplex, 
Scripta Aucta; and just as the book of Tobit was used to inculcate 
simple lessons, and the Vulgate goes further, so it may be said that this 
commentary dwells largely upon the moral value of a book, the 
canonicity of which is upheld. On the question of the three days con- 
tinence (Vulgate vi 18, pp. 200 sqq.) reference should be made to Frazer, 
Folklore in the O.T., i 497 sqq., 517 sq.; and Eppel (below) observes 
on Testament of Judah x 3 (where Er is slain on the third night) that 
the Angel here is just the opposite of Asmodeus. It is unfortunate that 
the Hebrew words in this curious monograph are often badly printed 
and that the Syriac is simply lamentable. 

Dr Paul Heini«h, in the Roman Catholic series, ‘ Biblische Zeit- 
fragen’ writes on Die Trauergebriiuche bei den Israeliten (Aschendorff, 
Miinster i. W, 1931). As his commentary on Genesis (/.7.S. xxxi 
441) has ‘ed one to expect, it is a very thorough, concise book, with 
full references, and suitable for popular and learned tastes. The 
divisions are: method, clothing, dust and ashes, beard and _ hair, 
mutilations, darices(?), fasting, meals, and ceremonial laments. He 
points out that much was due to natural grief (e.g. the desire to be 
alone), that similar practices, all the world over, do nct necessarily have 
similar meanings, and that it is a mistake to attempt to trace all Israelite 
beliefs and practices to a single source. For example, nudity rites 
might be for the purpose of making oneself unrecognizable, or as a sign 
of humility (pp. 18 sqq., 29), and if the dead were feared, they were also 
buried in the houses (p. 25). The fear of demons played a considerable 
part, and if it has been a mistake in the past to stress the ‘ primitive’ 
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features in early Israel (p. 8), we are told how peoples in the full light 


. of civilization often have excessively crude ideas. In other words, the 


attempt to use the ‘primitive’ features as typical of early Israel is 
risky; it has been made, not merely through a wrong evolutionary 
theory, but with the best of motives. But one cannot follow Dr Heinisch 
when he uses as a criterion ‘legitimate’ religion (p. 10); especially 
when the Law and the Prophets do not agree in their attitudes 
and we are to infer that there has been change in course of time. The 
Biblical data range over centuries of change and developement, and 
there is always a temptation, from which the author is not free, to 
gloze over important vicissitudes, and to forget that the very demonism 
which he so well illustrates, indicates a supernaturalism which took 
forms which we are sometimes tempted to judge more leniently than 
did the best minds of their day. 

Robert Eppel, Ze Fittisme Juif dans les Testaments des Douse 
Patriarches (Alcan, Paris, 1930), writes a useful volume on a subject 
which is of special interest for the rise of Christianity. He is well 
acquainted with the literature, though one misses a reference to the 
Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature of Dr. Maldwyn Hughes. On 
his view the Zestaments were originally written in Galilee, although the 
argument that the ‘sea of Jamnia’ (Naphtali vi 1) was Lake Tiberias 
is hardly convincing, especially as the Hebrew version has ‘ Great Sea’ ; 
nor is it really necessary for a view that has much in its favour. He 
fixes upon a date before the Maccabaean revolt (therefore earlier than 
Charles), but it is obvious from the Christian interpolations that the 
Testaments long continued to be read. He deals with the language, 
text, and versions; the Midrashic methods; the réle of Levi (he 
includes the long prayer of Levi in ii 3 which Charles omits); and the 
doctrines of God, the World, the Messiah, the nature of man, moral 
ideals ; and finally the ‘ pietist’ communities among whom the Testa- 
ments circulated. The old patriarchs appear to have been used as pegs 
upon which to hang Jewish moral teaching, and the extant MSS afford 
interesting and tangible examples of the way in which Jewish texts were 
interpolated and expanded. One notes infer alia Eppel’s remarks on 
the asceticism in the praise of chastity (pp. 154sq., 171 sqq., cf. the 
blame of the celestials in Enoch xv 4, p. 155n.), the avoidance of 
connubium (p. 161), fasting as an expiation or as an act of devotion 
(p. 170), the exaltation of the Priest (p. 163, the Temple is of relatively 
less value), and the praise of the Law (p. 164). N.T. parallels are duly 
noted (pp. 185 sq.) and some of them do not appear to be recorded by 
Charles; and although there is divergence of opinion as to the 
Galilaean (?) writers and readers responsible for the Twelve Testaments 
and their preservation (pp. 181 sqq.), this old Jewish work shows what 
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ideals nascent Christianity could have found in certain circles, and at 
the same time throws into strongest relief the difference between the 
Jewish basis of the ideals and the foundations of the ethico-religious 
idealism of the new religion. 

Eleven essays in the Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. vi (Cincin- 
nati, 1929) range over a wide variety of subjects. J. Morgenstern 
argues that the ‘Gates of Righteousness’ (Ps. cxviii 19) were on the 
East side of the Temple ; they are represented by the Golden Gate and 
the ‘sealed gates’, concerning which there is a mass of lore which he 
collects. He traces back the traditions to an ancient solar cult which 
was suppressed when Ezekiel had the gate ‘sealed’. B. J. Bamberger, 
on ‘the Fear and Love of God in the O.T.’ urges that the two words 
were practically synonymous and interchangeable. F. Gavin (‘Rabbinic 
parallels in Early Church orders’) discusses the reciprocal influence of 
Judaism and Christianity in baptism, the Agafe and the 4iddush. 
J. L. Lauterbach writes on the ‘ Pharisees and their Teachings’: the 
anti-Pharisaism of the Gospels represents the later stage of rivalry when 
Judaism was predominantly Pharisaic. A. Marmorstein (the ‘ Back- 
ground of the Haggadah’) illustrates the replies made by the Rabbis 
to Marcionite and other attacks. Besides essays by V. Aptowitzer 
(‘ Arabisch-Jiidische Schépfungstheorieen’), S. Gandz (‘Studies in 
History of Mathematics from Hebrew and Arabic Sources’), M. Gaster 
(‘ Eliezer Crescas, and the Bible references in Talmud and Midrash’), 
I. Bettan (‘Sermons of Judah Moscato’), of general interest is H. Eng- 
lander’s account of ‘Moses Mendelssohn as translator and exegete’. 
The man to whom—and not to Kant—the Berlin Academy awarded 
a prize for a metaphysical essay, introduced a new era in Jewish culture 
by his translation of the Torah into German, and inaugurated the 
simple interpretation of the Torah for itself and not for the sake of the 
Talmud. 

Vol. vii of the Annual (1930) comprises essays by M. Buttenwieser 
on Ezekiel, his ecstatic states, and the relatively late date of his 
prophecies ‘(not before the fall of Jerusalem); S. H. Blank on the 
Septuagint renderings of O.T. terms for Law (e.g. the sing. omos for 
the plural oroth, p. 288); and J. Reider who severely criticizes the 
present state of O.T. criticism and illustrates the sort of explanation he 
favours (e.g. Ob. i 3 for ‘ Esau’, ‘ how are Ais concealed things searched 
out’, &c.). L. Nemoy translates the account of the Jewish sects and 
Christianity by the tenth century Karaite al-Qirqgisani: the meticulous 
laws about the Sabbath and ritual purity ‘surpass even in nonsense and 
lying even the Christians’ (p. 358 ; he has a poor opinion of the latter, 
p- 369); Paul introduced and established Christianity, Jesus made no 
new laws (pp. 327, 364s8qq.). Passing over H. Englander (Rashi’s 
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views of certain weak roots in Hebrew), M. Ginsburger (l’Exégése 
Biblique des Juifs d’Allemagne au Moyen Age), I. Bettan (sermons of 
Azariah Figo), S. Bernstein (letters of R. Mahalalel Hallelujah of Ancona), 
and J. R. Marcus (love letters of Bendet Schottlaender), we must refer 
to J. Morgenstern’s second instalment of his study of the Book of the 
Covenant (pp. 19-258). The nucleus of this is a corpus of ten ‘Words’, 
probably formulated at the movement in the time of Elisha; to it is 
added a northern corpus of ‘ Judgements’, and later, further additions 
date from Deut. and even later editors. A Deut. nucleus formed the 
basis of Josiah’s reformation, but the greater part of the book is Post- 
exilic. The D. framework of Judges has in view Zerubbabel (p. 141 n.), 
and the Law states the conditions under which Yahweh would dwell in 
the land. The pages are an intricate bit of reasoning, a distinctive 
feature being the elaborate studies of the precepts from folk-lore and 
legal points of view, with full use of the recent studies of Canaan, 
Haddad, A. Kennett, &c. 

In the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 
No. xvi (1931), S. H. Hooke writes on the mixture of cults in Canaan 
in relation to the history of Hebrew religion ; I. W. Slotki continues his 
original studies of Hebrew poetry (‘a possible aid to the solution of 
O.T. difficulties ’), and the editor, Prof. M. A. Canney, gives a further 
collection of notes on Sand in folk-lore, ritual, &c. 

Here may be mentioned the first instalment of Zraiteé de Grammaire 
Hébraique (Leroux, Paris, 1931). What a sad malady prevented the 
author, Mayer Lambert, from completing, devoted pupils and friends 
have taken in hand. The present part (pp. 1-124) comprises sema- 
siology, phonetics, morphology, the noun and the numerals. The 
second will contain the verb. The grammar is simple, yet extensive, 
and will be appreciated as the last work of a distinguished scholar. As 
to a few details: on p. 8n. 3, the names of the Hebrew letters are said 
to have been borrowed by Greeks already in the xtb(?) century—a 
misprint for v‘; p. 145n. 2, for the explanation of the form in the 
Nash papyrus, see, for a fuller note, Proc. of Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 1903, 
Pp. 4; p. 187, experience suggests that nouns of the form 4o/é7 should 
not be classed under ‘noms avec deuxiéme voyelle variable’ along 
with those like géza/, gannab, &c.; p. 2128q., 8, TO8 are not really 
explained, nor does § 87 (to which the student is sent) explain the 
a. f. implicitum; p. 216, § 621, it is unsafe to quote the M.T. of 
2 Sam. xiv 6, to illustrate the reciprocal. These are but minor blemishes 
in a useful work, 

The series Religionsgeschichiliches Lesebuch, in the new edition by Prof. 
Alfred Bertholet, should be well known. The several booklets, varying 
in size and price, include illustrative passages with some notes, a small 
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introduction, index of passages, and a general index. No. 9, Prof. 
K. F. Geldner handles Vedism and Brahmanism, including Atharvaveda 
and Upanishads (176 pp.). Here and often elsewhere, we miss even 
approximate dates: the introduction (p. 2) could well have told readers, 
who cannot even guess the age of the literature, that Varuna and other 
gods do at least appear in Asia Minor about 1400 B.c. The booklet is 
full, and the index adequate, but we miss a reference in the latter to 
the famous Za? tvam asi (‘ that art thou’) in the Chandogya-Upanishad 
(translated p. 114, 1. 1). No. ro, Egypt, by Hermann Kees (57 pp.) is 
intentionally rather slight, in view of other accessible books—e.g. Roeder’s 
Urkunden—one misses Breasted’s Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt. No. 11, the older Buddhism, up to the rise of the cult of 
Buddha, by M. Winternitz (162 pp.), has a good introduction (English 
books are noticed) and gives dates. No. 12, F. R. Schroder on the 
Germans (77 pp.) includes texts from Tacitus onwards ; and No. 13, the 
Celts (46 pp.) by W. Krause, also starts with Latin sources. No. 14, 
Hinduism, by F. Otto Schrader (88 pp.) continues No. 9, and includes 
Tulsi Das, Tukaram and Ramakrishna. No. 15 the Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, by M. Winternitz (88 pp.), continues No. 11. Finally, No. 16, 
Islam, by Joseph Schacht (196 pp.), intentionally excludes the Koran, it 
gives dates and bibliography (pp. xisq., ignores Nicholson’s Ziterary 
History of the Arabs); there is a good selection of texts, including the 
* Modernists’, among whom are Syed Ameer Ali, and Gék Alp (an 
extract on ‘ Turkismus’). S. A. Cook. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1931 (Vol. cxii, No. 224: 
S.P.C.K.). Bishop or GLoucresTER Christian Theology—G. A. 
MicHELL Canon Streeter and St Ignatius—W. J. SPARROow-SIMPSON 
The religion of George Eliot—C. B. Moss The relations of the Anglican 
and Old Catholic Churches—E. M. SanppacH-MarsHaLL Three 
German theologians—G. D. HENDERSON Quietist influences in Scot- 
land—Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1931 (Vol. xxix, No. 4: Constable & Co.). 
V. Vezzani Our place in life—R. Otro An inter-religious League— 
V. TayLor Reunion and Non-conformity—E. RaTHBONE Child-marriage 
in India—C. J. Capoux Second thoughts on Hedonism—R. PascaL 
The class basis of Luther’s reformation—M. D. Petre M. Loisy’s 
autobiography—R. H. Motrram The faith of a writer in the twentieth 
century—W. K. Stewart Scepticism—J. H. MurtrHeap Bosanquet’s 
account of Religion: a reply—W. W. Davies Population and world- 
politics—C. B. Hunt New development of secondary education in 
Prussia—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1931 (Vol. xxiv, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). M. S. Enstin ‘The Five Books of 
Matthew’ (Bacon on the Gospel of Matthew)—R. H. Preirrer The 
transmission of the Book of the Covenant—S. Rees Leontius of 
Byzantium and his Defence of the Council of Chalcedon—J. GEERLINGS 
and S. New Chrysostom’s text of the Gospel of Mark—N. AKINIAN 
and R. P. Casey Two Armenian Creeds. 


July 1931 (Vol. xxiv, No. 3) George Foot Moore—W. L. SPERRY 
The nature of the Church—B. E. Metanp Towards a valid view of 
God—C. H. Krar.inc The Apocalypse of Paul and the ‘ Iranische 
Erlésungsmysterium ’. 
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(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, July 1931 (Vol. xl, No. 3: J. Gabalda et Fils, Paris). 
D. Buzy Les sentences finales des paraboles évangéliques—F.-M. 
Braun La description de Vaspect physique de Jésus par Jostphe, 
d’aprés les théories de M. Robert Eisler—P. DHorme Abraham dans 
le cadre de Vhistoire (sué#e)—F.-M. Ape. Exploration du Sud-Est de la 
vallée du Jourdain—A.-M. Frsruciire Sagesse et christianisme— 
Chronique—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue a’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1931 (Vol. xxvii, No. 3: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). L. Cerraux Vestiges d’un florilége dans 1 Cor. 
i 18-iii 24?—F. Caprot Bossuet, ses relations avec |’Angleterre— 
A. LepKa Loriginalité des répliques de Marius Mercator 4 Julien 
d’Eclane—G. Constant Du schisme anglican et de ses origines— 
L. ANTHEUNIS Un réfugié catholique aux Pays-Bas: Sir Roger Ashton 
(+ 1592)—R. Marre L’étude de l’archéologie chrétienne en Belgique, 
1830-1930—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, September 1931 
(Vol. xxx, No, 2: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. von Dosscnttz 
KYPIOS IHSOYS—F. Torm Die Psychologie des vierten Evangeliums : 
Augenzeuge oder nicht?—G. Kitret Die Stellung des Jakobus zu 
Judentum und Heidenchristentum—K. Staritz Zu Offenbarung 
Johannis 5 r—G. Scuotem Uber eine Formel in den koptisch-gnosti- 
schen Schriften und ihren jiidischen Ursprung—E. Stein Konstantin 
d. Gr. gelangte 324 zur Alleinherrschaft—W. ForrsTer Zu 1 Cor. 11 10. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxii, Nos, 1, 2: B. Filser, Augsburg). 
GEISELMANN Johann Adam Mohler und die Entwicklung seines 
Kirchenbegrifls—OprENHEIM 1 Kor. 15 51—ARENs Zitate und An- 
spielungen in der Imitatio Christi des Thomas von Kempen—Triess 
Das summarische Verfahren im kanonischen Eheprozess auf Grund der 
canones 1990-1992 CIC—MILLER Die rémische Kurie, die wiirttem- 
bergische Kénigswiirde und der Beginn der Konkordatspolitik— 
Besprechungen. 








